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IN  AUGUST  .  .  .  Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  GRAPEFRUIT 

Each  month  in  leading  grocery  magazines  Canco  grapefruit — and  the  grocer  who  reads  the  adver- 
features  a  different  canned  food  —  each  month  tisement  shown  here  will  be  a  better  canned 
our  mail  tells  us  how  w'elcome  these  pages  are,  grapefruit  salesman,  just  as  he  has  become  a 
and  how  widely  their  ideas  and  information  better  salesman  for  many  of  the  other  items  the 
are  being  put  to  work.  This  month  it’s  canned  canned  food  industry  packs. 
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August  on  the  farm.  From  early  morn  until  late  at  night 
L  men,  women  and  children  are  in  the  fields.  The  warm 
summer  suns  have  blessed  the  crops  and  ripened  them  .  .  . 
fruits,  vegetables,  grains  ...  to  sweet  maturity.  Canneries 
are  busy  as  the  crops  come  in  and  we,  too,  are  busy  seeing 
that  every  one  of  our  customers’  requirements  are  handled 
promptly,  efficiently.  Your  order  with  Heekin  is  more  than 
an  order  for  cans.  It  is  an  obligation  for  us  to  fulfill  .  .  . 
not  merely  with  tin  but  with  a  heartfelt  desire  to  be  of 
service.  Your  problems  are  our  problems  .  .  .  your  success 
is  our  success  .  .  .  we  profit  if  you  profit.  We  are  inseparable. 
THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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The  Conner  who  bought  his  can-ma¬ 
chinery  last  fall  also  purchased  his  tin¬ 
plate  at  a  $4.25  basis.  He  is  now  selling 
his  pack  and  basing  his  price  on  cans  at 
$5.25.  That  means  that  he  can  pay  for 
this  machinery  out  of  profits  in  one  year. 


Consider  this  list  oF  successful 
packers  who  make  their  tin  con¬ 
tainers  : 

Nestle^s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  H  einz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 

Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES 


company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


v^ameron  v^an 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  < 
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CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SA Nr  FRANCISCO 


brokers  to  use  the  merchandising 
helps  which  Continental  provides, 
free,  you  will  benefit  doubly  from 
Continental’s  campaign  to  sell  your 
products. 

Ask  them  to  let  a  Continental  rep¬ 
resentative  put  on  the  instructive 
Slide-Sound-Film  on  Canned  Foods 
marketing.  Encourage  them  to  send 
for  the  reprints  of  national  advertise¬ 
ments  and  display  folders  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  retailers.  Do  everything  in 
your  power  to  convert  those  millions 
of  advertising  impressions  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  added  Canned  Foods  SalesI 
Everyone  can  help— will  you  do  your 
share? 


OF  the  countless  housewives  who 
visit  their  neighborhood  stores, 
millions  have  been  reading  Continen¬ 
tal’s  Canned  Foods  advertising  which 
tells  so  convincingly  that  ^'Health  and 
Freshness  Come  in  Cans.'' 

But  consumer  acceptance  is  not 
enough.  It  merely  opens  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  canners,  distributors  and 
dealers.  The  housewife  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  advertising  while 
she  is  in  the  store.  It  is  that  which 
changes  acceptance  to  sales. 

Your  sales  organization  can  be 
an  important  field  unit  in  this  national 
drive  to  promote  Canned  Foods  sales. 
If  you  will  urge  your  wholesalers  and 
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EDITORIALS 

IF  NOT  A.  B.  C.  STANDARDS,  WHAT?— As  might 
have  been  supposed,  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
N.  R.  A.  on  this  matter  of  grading  canned  foods — 
Kitchen,  White,  and  Hauck — all  well  known  to  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  and  all  thoroughly  familiar  with  canned 
foods,  and,  it  might  be  added,  very  favorable  to  them 
although  of  a  calibre  to  assure  impartiality — rejected 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Canners  Code  Au¬ 
thority,  and  said  very  pointedly,  “the  recommendations 
are  far  too  limited  in  scope  to  carry  out  the  clear  intent 
of  the  President,”  The  Advisors  then  went  on  to 
point  out  that  there  are  a  number  of  “standards”  now 
in  daily  use,  in  the  commercial  selling  of  canned  foods, 
and  that  it  might  be  well  to  start  with  these  as  a  base, 
adding  to  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  These  official 
standards  have  been  published  in  the  Almanac  for  sev¬ 
eral  years — the  grist  of  the  committee  that  worked 
for  years  and  is  still  at  work — and  buyers  have  made  • 
wide  use  of  them.  Turn  to  page  75  of  your  1934 
Almanac  and  you  will  find  canned  corn  covered,  canned 
peas,  canned  tomatoes,  tomato  catsup,  tomato  juice, 
tomato  pulp,  canned  snap  beans,  canned  apple  sauce, 
canned  grape  fruit;  and  then  there  appear  “tentative 
grades”  for  canned  lima  beans,  canned  beets,  canned 
pumpkin,  canned  sauer  kraut,  canned  spinach,  canned 
dried  beans,  and  canned  sour  cherries,  and  with  each 
one  of  these  items  is  a  score-card  system  by  which  the 
exact  grade  can  readily  be  ascertained.  The  Advisory 
Committee  is  right  in  urging  that  we  begin  with  these, 
and  go  on  building  the  others  which  remain,  upon  the 
same  principle.  These  score  cards  are  “plenty”  scien¬ 
tific  enough.  They  serve  for  over-exacting  buyers,  and 
for  the  money  lenders,  and  if  they  can  serve  these  two 
interests  they  will  serve  any  jury  in  any  court.  There 
are  years  of  experience  and  experiment  behind  this 
score-card  grading  method,  and  it  is  about  as  right  as 
human  honesty  can  make  it. 

But  now  comes  another  objection;  the  Baltimore 
Canned  Foods  Exchange,  through  its  very  efficient 
President,  William  E.  Lamble,  writes  us: 

“My  dear  Mr.  Judge: 

In  the  near  future  there  will  come  up  for  adop¬ 
tion  Federal  regulations  concerning  the  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  grading  terms  on  canned  foods  labels.  The 
members  of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Ex¬ 
change  are  in  favor  of  the  proper  marking  of 
processed  foods  and  the  use  of  grade  terms  on  the 
labels  which  will  permit  the  consumer  to  know 
what  she  is  buying,  but  the  Exchange  wants,  very 


emphatically,  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  the  use 
of  the  markings  “A”,  “B”,  “C”,  in  designating  on 
labels  the  grade  of  food  in  the  can.  We  feel  that 
the  terms  “A”,  “B”,  and  “C”  cannot  possibly  con¬ 
vey  to  the  consumer  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
quality  of  the  contents  of  the  can.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  feel  that  if  these  terms  are  used  the 
foods  graded  “C”  will  have  no  sales  whatsoever. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange, 

Wm.  E.  Lamble,  President.” 

President  Lamble  is  one  of  the  really  big  men  of  the 
canned  foods  industry,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  build  the  fine  business  he  has,  and  to  have 
amassed  the  fortune  he  has ;  for  remember  “Bill”  is  the 
boy  who  bought  himself  an  entire  eighteen-hole  golf 
course,  club  house  and  all,  one  day  when  he  was  out 
walking,  and  just  tucked  it  into  his  vest  pocket  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  drawing  an  extra  breath.  And  he  is 
always  very  much  more  logical  than  he  appears  in  the 
above  Exchange  quotation.  For  mark  you,  “Bill,”’  if 
“A”,  “B”,  “C”  “cannot  possibly  convey  to  the  consumer 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  quality  of  the  contents  of 
the  can,”  why  should  “C”  have  no  sales  whatsoever? 
One  might  ask,  if  “C”  were  quoted  by  the  retailer  at 
10c,  “B”  at  15c,  and  “A”  at  20c,  would  not  all  the  con¬ 
suming  public  buy  “C” — since  such  markings  conveys 
nothing  to  them?  Don’t  fool  yourself:  these  little 
housewives  are  not  dumb;  they  are  used  to  buying 
“seconds,”  and  they  know  how  to  grade  if  given  any 
kind  of  a  marker  to  go  by.  They  are  already  doing  it, 
for  there  are  a  good  many  packs  going  onto  the  market 
today  with  these  markings,  as  all  know. 

But  if  these  are  objectionable,  as  stated,  then  what 
would  you  use?  Do  you  prefer  “Fancy,”  “Extra 
Standard”  and  “Standard”?  These  terms  have  been 
in  use  for  a  long  while,  but  they  have  never  gotten 
anywhere,  because  they  do  not  mean  anything,  because 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  where  they  start  from.  They 
are  in  very  general  commercial  use,  and  just  about  as 
generally  in  disrepute,  and  are  being  discarded  by  the 
more  progressive  industries.  They  are  not  definite 
enough;  whereas  “A”,  “B”,  “C”  is  absolute,  particu¬ 
larly  when  hitched  up  with  the  McNary-Mapes  “no 
letter”  sub-standard. 

But  we  are  not  wedded  to  any  form.  What  we  want, 
and  what  the  Code  must  have,  is  a  system  of  labelling 
that  will  tell  the  consuming  public,  at  a  glance,  just 
what  to  expect  in  the  can.  It  must  be  simple,  and  it 
must  be  all-informative;  and  it  must  be  given  them 
without  any  more  delay.  Every  day  the  industry 
waits,  in  answering  this  welling  public  demand,  the 
more  people  will  condemn  canned  foods  as  being  un- 
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willing  to  stand  four-square  before  the  public.  Our 
industry  cannot  afford  to  delay  further  in  this  matter. 
The  days  of  trying  to  “fool  ’em”  are  over;  you  “have 
got  to  come  clean.”  Remember  the  macaroni  manu¬ 
facturer  w'ho  brands  his  boxes  “Extra  Sublime,”  and 
don’t  fall  into  the  same  foolishness.  You  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  lifetime  to  win,  for  all  time,  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  consuming  public;  you  have  the  goods 
that  will  hold  their  confidence — if  sold  for  what  they 
really  are.  Fumble  now  and  forget  any  chance  for 
profit  or  increasing  sales.  The  public  is  demanding  a 
plain,  unequivocal  statement  as  to  w^hat’s  in  the  can. 
Try  subterfuge  or  avoidance  and  the  public  will  con¬ 
demn  your  whole  efforts,  and  rightly  so.  They  are 
asking  only  what  you  know  to  be  the  varying  grades 
of  your  products;  they  want  no  scientific  jargon.  If 
you  don’t  know  how  to  classify  what  foods  you  are 
packing  then  you  ought  to  be  stopped  from  furnishing 
the  public  wdth  foods.  Get  the  courts  out  of  your 
nostrils;  forget  the  “record”  of  the  Government,  and 
remember  that  some  of  these  same  public  consumers 
will  sit  on  the  jury  that  tries  any  case  brought  against 
the  industry.  Give  good  intent  and  the  jury  will  acquit 
you;  attempt  to  introduce  a  lot  of  scientific-expert- 
testimony  and  they  will  condemn  you. 

SLOWLY,  BUT  SURELY— When  we  published 
“Let’s  Talk  Money  and  Banking”  in  serial  form  in  these 
pages,  it  was  read  widely  and  copied  extensively ;  bills 
were  drawm  in  Congress,  and  there  seemed  likelihood 
that  it  would  “start  something.”  But  when  we  put  it 
into  pamphlet  form,  even  good  friends  asked,  “why  go 
to  that  expense ;  the  public  won’t  change.”  They 
pointed  out  that  the  public  had  become  conscious  that 
“money”  was  only  a  convenient  method  of  exchange — 
only  representing  true  value — and,  consequently,  that 
anything  that  was  used  as  money  was  immaterial  and 
need  have  no  intrinsic  value.  The  fact  that  they  had 
arrived  at  that  TRUTH  was  most  encouraging.  As  one 
man  pointed  out:  John  D.’s  check  written  for  one 
million  dollars  on  toilet  or  butcher’s  paper,  would  still 
be  worth  one  million  dollars;  and  that  it  was  just  as 
sensible  to  argue  that  he  should  have  written  it  on 
pure  radium,  as  to  contend  that  our  circulating  money, 
bearing  the  stamp  of  our  Government,  must  have 
“behind”  it  metal  value  as  represented  in  gold  or  silver. 
That  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  had  actually  grasped 
the  point :  that  the  value  of  our  money  is  the  value  and 
credit  of  our  Government  as  represented  in  its  seal  on 
the  exchange  tokens  it  issued  as  money.  But  in  the 
same  breath  these  self-same  people  asked  “Is  our 
money  backed  up  by  gold?” 

But  there  are  men  in  high  places  that  have  taken  to 
studying  the  banking  system  under  which  w'e  have 
floundered  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  they 
are  not  pleased  with  what  they  find.  So  there  are 
efforts  to  have  a  “National  Bank,”  meaning  a  Govern¬ 
ment  owned  and  controlled  bank,  set  up,  and  that  now 
is  in  the  offing.  It  is  to  supercede  the  present  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  which  blinded  the  general  public  into 
considering  it  a  Government  bank,  when  in  fact  it  was 
a  private  owned  concern.  All  of  this  denotes  progress, 
even  faster  than  we  dared  hope,  and  immensely  faster 
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than  other  students  of  this  money  question  believed 
at  all  possible.  We  are  making  progress. 

But  now  comes  the  greatest  of  them  all:  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  own  statisticians  have  discovered  that  we 
have  no  overproduction,  and  never  have  had;  but  on 
the  contrary  that  we  are  far  behind  real  needs.  Turn 
to  that  final  chapter  in  the  little  booklet,  “Let’s  Talk 
Money  and  Banking,”  and  see  in  this  announcement  the 
verification  of  w'hat  is  said  there.  It’s  working!  Sense 
is  coming  into  the  world  of  commerce. 

Here  is  what  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
said,  in  its  issue  of  August  3rd,  and  possibly  you  have 
seen  the  Governmental  pamphlet  giving  the  statistics 
in  detail: 

CHALLENGING  THE  OVERPRODUCTION  THEORY 

The  findings  of  the  “National  Survey  of  Potential  Pro¬ 
duction  Capacity,”  a  hitherto  unknown  New  Deal  agency, 
disproving  the  theory  of  general  overproduction  and  exces¬ 
sive  capacity,  is  likely  to  assume  great  importance  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  future  economic  policies  of  the  Administration, 
some  observers  believe. 

Many  business  men  have  doubted  the  validity  of  the 
theories  on  the  strength  of  which  the  Administration  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  raise  prices  and  curtail  production  in  the  face 
of  want.  Specific  cases  of  overexpansion  in  industry  and 
agriculture  notwithstanding,  they  felt  that  more  produc¬ 
tion  at  lower  prices  is  the  answer  to  recovery.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  remained  inarticulate,  however,  as  long  as  a  factual 
basis  to  prove  their  contention  was  missing. 

If  the  report  of  the  National  Survey  committee  should 
convince  the  President  that  the  theory  of  overproduction 
is  wrong,  a  wholesale  revision  of  many  recovery  measures 
would  be  inevitable,  it  is  held. 

Give  them  time,  and  they  will  come  around  to  it. 
The  theory  is  right,  and  right  must  prevail.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  Government  will  get  into  the  banking 
business,  as  it  is  now  THE  postal  business,  excluding 
all  others.  You  younger  men  of  the  industry  remem¬ 
ber  that  prediction,  because  the  entrenched  bankers 
will  fight  desperately  and  murderously  to  keep  from 
being  ousted.  They  never  have  had  any  right  to  be  in, 
and  they  must  go  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises.  The  day 
of  the  commercial  banker  is  doomed! 


This  is  the  fastest,  sturdiest,  most  reliable  Husker  ever 
built.  It  busks  from  120  to  160  ears  of  coru  per 
minute,  haudliiig  all  the  eorii  that  two  operators 
working  at  top  speed  can  possibly  feed.  And  it  does 
far  better  work  than  heretofore  believed  possible. 

Liberal  trade-in  allowances  for  all  old  machines. 
Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE  -  SELLS 
CORPORATION 

Civision  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
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HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  arc  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

Jllso  Manufacturers  of 

VINER  FEEDERS  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 


and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute, 
your  communications. 

TOMATOES 

DU  QUOIN,  ILL.,  July  31st,  1934 — Too  dry  to  put 
on  any  fruit.  Plants  look  well  though  and  if  rain 
comes  very  soon  may  get  an  average  crop.  Since 
writing  the  above  a  good  rain  has  come. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  August  6th,  1934 — Dry  weather 
hurting  tomatoes  badly. 

GASTON,  IND.,  August  6th,  1934 — Considerable 
damage  by  heat  and  drought. 

HAMBURG,  IOWA,  August  6th,  1934 — Crop  will  be 
a  total  loss  unless  we  get  rain  soon.  If  we  could  get 
rain  immediately,  might  have  25  per  cent  of  a  crop, 
but  conditions  would  have  to  be  ideal. 

HAVRE  DE  GRACE,  MI).,  August  6th,  1934— Hot, 
dry  weather  affected  early  settings.  Vines  now  taking 
on  fruit  and  expect  fair  but  not  a  large  crop.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  weather  during  next  two  or 
three  weeks.  We  have  had  exceptionally  heavy  rains 
this  week. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  August  8th,  1934 — Acreage  130 
per  cent  of  last  year.  Crop  looks  good  for  most  ])art. 
Reports  are  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  fruit  on  the 
vines,  but  with  favorable  weather  we  anticipate  nor¬ 
mal  pack. 

TILGHMAN,  MD.,  August  2nd,  1934 — At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  believe  that  the  crop  in  this  section  is 
about  80  per  cent  of  normal.  The  storm  last  week 
did  some  damage,  but  unless  something  unforeseen 
happens,  we  look  for  a  very  good  crop. 

CRANE,  MO.,  August  6th,  1934 — Complete  failure 
unless  we  have  rain  within  next  few  days.  We  had  a 
25  per  cent  increase  in  acreage  over  last  year.  If  it 
should  rain  by  the  10th  and  frost  stays  off,  we  could, 
by  ideal  conditions  from  now  on,  have  30  to  40  per 
cent  crop. 

GREENWICH,  N.  J.,  August  1st,  1934 — Our  acre¬ 
age  is  somewhat  lighter  than  last  year,  but  the  open 
market  acreage  in  this  section  is  increased  over  last 
year.  The  vines  are  looking  very  good  in  the  majority 
of  the  fields,  but  so  far  are  not  set  very  heavily  with 
tomatoes.  The  heavy  rains  followed  by  hot  sun  the 
past  two  weeks  have  blasted  the  blossoms,  and  .so  has 
affected  the  early  setting  very  materially. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  August  2nd,  1934— Crop 
growing  in  excellent  shape.  Expect  normal  yield  but 
rain  is  needed.  Expect  to  start  packing  August  15th. 

LOWRY,  VA.,  August  7th,  1934 — We  have  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage  of  about  25  per  cent  over  last  year. 
Something  like  50  per  cent  of  our  crop  is  late  and  it 
depends  on  the  weather  from  now  on.  We  have  quite 
a  bit  of  stem  rot  and  some  blight  beginning.  We  doubt 
if  Bedford  County  packs  as  many  cases  this  year  as 
last. 


We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 


CORN 

DU  QUOIN,  ILL.,  July  31st,  1934— Sweet:  All 
burned  up  as  we  are  going  through  the  worst  drought 
since  the  year  1881.  Will  not  average  one  case  the 
acre. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  August  6th,  1934 — Dry  weather  is 
reducing  prospects  every  day.  No  rain  here  since  mid¬ 
dle  of  July. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  August  8th,  1934 — Sweet:  Early 
plantings  hurt  badly  from  drought.  Rain  10  day  ago 
revived  later  plantings  and  with  favorable  weather 
from  now  on  should  get  60  per  cent  normal  crop. 

JAMESTOWN,  OHIO,  Augiust  3rd,  1934  —  We 
planted  85  per  cent  of  a  normal  acreage  this  season, 
and  do  not  expect  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 
Dry  ground  conditions  and  then  the  week  of  intense 
heat  just  about  ruined  all  of  the  corn.  Ears  are 
smaller  than  usual  and  we  look  for  considerable  waste 
in  the  corn. 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS.,  August  7th,  1934— Early 
plantings  and  maturities  fired  badly.  Operating  two 
days.  Averaging  30  ca.ses.  Pro.spects  possibly  50  per 
cent. 

BEANS 

DU  QUOIN,  ILL.,  July  31st,  1934— Green:  First 
planting  burnt  up.  Second  planting  has  a  very  poor 
stand ;  too  dry  to  germinate.  When  the  plants  come 
up  the  hot  sun  burns  the  young  tops  off. 

HAMBURG,  IOWA,  August  6th,  1934.— Green:  Crop 
a  total  loss,  caused  by  dry,  hot  weather. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  August  2nd,  1934— String¬ 
less:  Condition  of  crop  now  about  60  per  cent  normal. 
Dry  weather  and  the  worst  infestation  of  Mexican 
Beat  Beetle  ever,  have  reduced  the  expected  yields  40 
per  cent.  New  fields  now  coming  up  look  fine,  but 
continual  dustings  to  control  beetle  are  necessary. 

CABBAGE 

PHELPS,  N.  Y.,  August  6th,  1934 — Condition  of 
the  growing  cabbage  in  this  section  is  not  any  too  good. 
Due  to  the  hot,  dry  weather  cabbages  have  not  been 
growing.  There  is  a  good  stand  and  if  we  have  good 
rains,  we  will  have  a  good  crop.  If  we  do  not  have 
rain  the  tonnage  will  be  less  per  acre  than  last  year. 

FRANKSVILLE,  WIS.,  August  6th,  1934—20  to  25 
per  cent  increase  as  against  last  year,  but  still  less 
than  a  normal  acreage.  Crop  going  backward;  lice 
very  active.  Need  rain  badly  to  assure  us  a  fair  crop. 
Yields  are  being  cut  down  on  account  of  the  very  hot 
and  dry  weather  we  have  had  in  Racine  and  Kenosha 
Counties. 

{Continued  on' Page  e6) 
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Uomestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company.  Inc.,  Ualiimore  Md.  ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois:  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Ber  in, 
Wisconsin ;  BellinKham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland,  California.  Canadian  Distributor — The 
Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A.,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers 
for  Continental  Europe. 


. .  Q)ivliion  of  llie  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 


'l\ickers  of  [Pltillips  Delicious  Qualilij  Canned  fJooJ 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


The  KYLER  Labeler  and  Boxer 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  are 
without  equal. 

Their  initial  low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make  them  the  most  profit¬ 
able  machines  of  this  type  ever  built.  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout,  with  working  parts  that  are  strong, 
simple  and  accurate. 

Start  today  to  cut  your  production  costs  by  using  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md..  u.  s.  a. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

MULTIPLE  CODE  ASSESMENTS  PROTESTED  N.  R.  A.  MERRY-CO-ROUND 


Multiple  code  assessments  and  grading  and  labeling 
changes  in  canned  foods  constitute  the  highlights  of  the 
week’s  developments  in  the  grocery  distributing  field. 

The  campaign  launched  by  wholesale  grocers  to  call  a  halt  in 
N.  R.  A.’s  policy  of  granting  commodity  codes  exemptions  from 
Administrative  Order  X-36,  thus  permitting  these  code  groups 
to  bring  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  distributions  within 
the  scope  of  these  various  codes,  from  the  standpoint  of  assess¬ 
ments,  compliance,  and  reports,  has  received  the  support  of  the 
Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America,  Inc.,  which  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  action  of  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  and  petitioned  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  to  take 
executive  measure  to  correct  this  situation. 

Already,  a  number  of  commodity  code  authorities  have  re¬ 
ceived  exemptions  from  X-36  in  their  operations,  and  wholesale 
grocers  and  chain  store  companies  are  being  beseiged  with  or¬ 
ders,  threats,  bills,  etc.,  from  these  code  authorities,  with  oth¬ 
ers  to  follow. 

The  food  wholesalers  take  the  position  that  many  of  these 
commodity  code  groups  are  non-essentials  in  the  scheme  of 
N.  R.  A.  operations,  and  hold  that  the  grocery  trade  should  be 
regulated  only  by,  and  pay  assessments  only  to,  the  national 
food  and  grocery  distributors  code  authority,  which  represents 
their  principal  line  of  business. 

Continuance  of  the  present  trend  by  N.  R.  A.,  food  distribu¬ 
tors  point  out,  will  not  only  complicate  code  enforcement  and 
compliance  to  an  unusual  degree,  but  will  likewise  force  a  sharp 
upward  revision  in  operating  costs,  and  in  the  wind-up  will 
mean  higher  living  costs  to  the  consumers  of  America. 

A  committee  of  wholesale  grocers  visited  Division  6  of  N.  R.  A. 
this  week  to  discuss  the  question  of  multiple  code  assessments 
with  Administration  officials. 

The  entire  problem  of  multiple  code  assessments,  it  is  held, 
goes  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  grocery  trade,  and  threatens 
the  effectiveness  of  N.  R.  A.  if  it  spreads  into  other  fields  of 
industry  sharing  in  the  recovery  program  sponsored  by  N.  R.  A. 

GRADES  AND  LABELS 

NOFFICIAL  advices,  from  Washington  this  week  indicate 
that  the  N.  R.  A.  has  accepted  the  views  expressed  by 
wholesale  grocers  recently,  and  that  wholesale  grocers  will  be 
appointed,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  to  the  committee  now  study¬ 
ing  the  question  of  canned  foods  grading  and  labeling. 

The  position  taken  by  the  distributors  was  that  inasmuch  as 
they  distribute  by  far  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  packs  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  fish,  considerable  of  which  reaches  the 
consumer  under  the  private  brands  of  the  distributors,  that  the 
wholesale  grocery  and  chain  store  trades  have  a  vital  stake  in 
any  action  which  the  Administration  may  take  for  revisions  in 
grading  and  labeling  regulations. 

FAIRLAWN  CROWING 

AIRLAWN  STORES,  voluntary  cooperative  which  hitherto 
has  limited  its  operations  to  Pennsylvania,  stepped  outside 
of  that  State  for  the  first  time  this  week  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  it  had  taken  into  its  membership  two  New  York  State 
wholesalers,  who  are  organizing  retailers  in  their  trade  terri¬ 
tories  to  operate  Fairlawn  retail  units. 

The  Fairlawn  organization  has  aroused  much  interest  among 
canners  and  food  products  manufacturers  inasmuch  as  it  fea¬ 
tures  manufacturers’  brands  to  a  considerable  extent,  rather 
than  placing  all  of  its  selling  emphasis  upon  its  house  brands, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  various  cooperative 
and  voluntary  chain  grocery  organizations  in  recent  years. 


The  open  hearing  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  grocery  codes  in  Washington  this  week  developed 
into  an  unlooked-for  embroglio  when  representatives  of  labor 
and  trucking  interests  appeared  to  demand  code  changes  which 
neither  the  trade  nor  the  grocery  code  authorities  had  contem¬ 
plated. 

Representatives  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and  Helpers  of  America,  with  the 
support  of  the  Labor  Advisory  Board,  attacked  the  proposed 
labor  changes  in  the  grocery  codes  which  do  not  agree  with 
provisions  of  the  trucking  code,  and,  therefore,  were  in  conflict 
with  policy  decision  No.  5  issued  by  Col.  George  A.  Lynch  on 
May  1. 

Labor  representatives  also  took  exception  to  the  code  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  duties  and  definition  of  “outside  service  and  main¬ 
tenance  employes,”  as  well  as  the  transportation  clause  pro¬ 
posed. 

The  Labor  Advisory  Board  threw  a  monkey-wrench  into  the 
entire  proceedings  by  the  first  stand  it  took  on  labor  clauses 
proposed  for  the  grocers’  codes,  and  notwithstanding  protests 
by  executives  of  the  national  food  and  grocery  distributors’  code 
authority  that  trade  representatives  at  the  hearing  had  not 
come  prepared  to  discuss  anything  except  the  amendments 
outlined  for  consideration  at  the  open  hearing,  the  statements 
and  contentions  of  the  labor  groups  nevertheless  found  their 
way  into  the  record. 

EXPANDING 

The  Nation-Wide  Stores  System,  now  operating  retail  units 
in  several  sections  of  the  country,  have  established  a  new 
Southeastern  division  and  will  open  a  number  of  retail  units 
in  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina. 

Division  headquarters  have  been  established  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
under  the  direction  of  national  headquarters  at  Brocton,  Mass. 

“The  Southeastern  Nation-Wide,”  a  company  announcement 
states,  “will  be  a  non-profit  corporation  organized  to  enable 
the  member-wholesalers  to  be  of  mutual  help  in  forming  an 
efficient  merchandising  organization.  Only  reputable  wholesal¬ 
ers  who  will  form  and  properly  guide  a  creditable  group  of  in¬ 
dependent  retailers  will  be  admitted.” 

Coincident  with  this  development,  Nation-Wide  announces 
that  effective  September  1  all  marketing  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  matters  will  be  concentrated  at  the  Brockton  headquarters, 
under  the  direction  of  Lewis  Shave. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

National  Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Authority 
announces: 

“The  Legal  Department  has  ruled  that  wholesale  grocers 
contract  bids  and/or  sales  to  government  departments,  to  con¬ 
form  to  present  code  requirements,  may  not  deduct  the  2  per  cent 
on  markup  labor  allowance.  In  case  a  bid  is  offered  without 
the  minimum  labor  markup,  and  the  bidder  is  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract,  the  Local  Code  Authority  and/or  other  wholesale  mer¬ 
chants  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  N.  R.  A.  Government  Con¬ 
tract  Branch,  Washington,  D.  C.,  requesting  a  cancellation  of 
the  contract  in  question.  This  must  be  supported  by  full  and 
specific  data  substantiating  the  charge  of  an  actual  violation 
of  the  Code. 

The  N.  R.  A.  will  not  take  notice  of  any  appeal  which  is  not 
fully  and  specifically  accompanied  by  full  proof.  If  there  is  a 
violation,  and  it  can  be  properly  supported,  the  Local  Code  Au¬ 
thority  should  file  request  for  cancellation,  sending  copy  of  such 
request  to  the  National  Code  Authority.” 
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Ship  Your 

Canned  Foods  and  Merchandise 

by  rail  or  water  to 

BALTIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 
by 

THE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
oF  Baltimore  City 

(Established  1 894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  are  located  in  the  center 
oF  the  City  and  one  on  the  harbor  and  all  have 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings. 

Liberal  loans  are  made  upon  canned  foods  and 
other  staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these 
warehouses  and  this  assistance  is  of  great  advant¬ 
age  to  the  patrons  of  the  Company 


MODER^N 


GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHINB  CD. 

-  .  I  M  C.  '■  — — — 


Herman  Eamse  n  -PfEsi-. 

<4-l9r4‘2l  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  ISP-S-tS-^G 


Will  Your  Fire  Insurance  Keep  Pace 
With  Your  Rising  Values? 


This  can  be  taken  care  oj 
automatically 
without  extra  cost. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Telephone  Superior  7700 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Notice  to  our  Customers 

Our  customers  are  requested  to  anticipate  their 
requirements  by  a  week,  plus  time  for  freight 
shipment,  when  ordering  new  TOWNSEND 
Cutters  or  the  rebuilding  of  old  ones. 

We  endeaver  to  give  immediate  service  at  all 
times  but  recently  we  were  entirely  cleaned 
out  of  new  machines  and  certain  parts  -  -  it  may 
be  your  luck  to  Find  the  same  condition  existing 
if  you  wait  until  the  last  moment  to  order. 

Please  co-operate  with  us  in  this  matter,  so  that 
we  can  take  care  of  everyone. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Company,  Inc. 

Rome,  «  »  N.  y. 
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MASTER  CODE  DUE 

ORMAL  approved  by  N.R^.  of  the  provisions  of  the  master 
code  to  govern  the  operations  of  food  and  grocery  products 
manufacturers  is  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  representatives  of  manufacturing  interests 
having  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  code. 

Pending  approval  of  this  code,  and  actual  operation  of  the 
canners’  code  are  expected  to  bring  to  a  head  the  question  of 
the  status  of  the  food  broker  in  the  grocery  trade,  and  inter¬ 
esting  developments  in  this  connection  are  anticipated  by  the 
trade  within  the  next  several  weeks. 

Approval  of  the  master  code,  it  is  expected,  will  lead  to  an 
intensification  of  the  campaign  in  food  trade  circles  for  the 
stopping  by  N.  R.  A.  of  approval  of  further  grocery  distributing 
codes,  and  the  inauguration  of  measures  to  consolidate  code 
activities  in  the  food  and  grocery  field  in  the  hands  of  but  a 
few  code  authorities,  who  will  determine  basic  trade  principles. 

Criticism  of  the  operations  of  certain  code  groups  within  the 
food  and  grocery  trade  has  become  more  general  in  recent 
weeks,  and  there  is  definite  sentiment  in  many  quarters  of  the 
trade  looking  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  code  groups  in 
this  field  as  a  step  to  both  sti’engthen  the  effectiveness  of 
N.  R.  A.  in  this  industry  and  to  reduce  code  enforcement  and 
administration  costs. 

FIGHTING  N.  R.A. 

HE  “Piggly  Wiggly  Turnstile,”  published  by  Piggly  Wiggly 
Corporation,  in  its  current  issue,  under  a  Los  Angeles  date¬ 
line,  says:  “Smart  &  Final,  wholesale  cash  and  carry  grocery 
firm,  is  apparently  in  a  fight  to  the  finish  to  test  the  N.  R.  A. 
code  provisions.  Ordered  to  surrender  Blue  Eagle  insignia  as  a 
result  of  alleged  repeated  code  violations,  A.  W.  Lutz,  president 
of  the  company,  stated  that  no  Blue  Eagle  had  been  used  or 
displayed  since  the  one  issued  in  1933,  now  obsolete.  Mr.  Lutz 
further  stated  that  “We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
since  Smart  &  Final  has  been  attempting  for  several  months 
to  obtain  some  order  recognizing  the  essential  difference  between 
the  business  of  the  old-fashioned  wholesale  grocer  and  the  more 
efficient  cash  and  carry  method  of  distribution.” 

“Other  wholesalers  and  retailers,”  Piggly  Wiggly  comments, 
“will  follow  this  contest  with  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to 
crystallize  much  of  the  opposition  to  N.  R.  A.  food  codes  which 
is  now  widely  expressed  throughout  many  sections  of  the 
country.” 

ANOTHER  BUYING  COMBINE? 

LANS  for  the  organization  of  a  gigantic  cooperative 
retailer-owned  wholesale  grocery  business  were  discussed 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  at  Syracuse  during  the  week. 

The  plan  outlined  contemplates  the  formation  of  a  statewide 
jobbing  concern,  with  the  membership  of  the  state  association 
forming  the  retail  units  in  what  would  virtually  amount  to  a 
voluntary  chain. 

As  might  be  expected,  New  York  State  wholesale  grocers 
were  not  enthused  over  the  rumored  plan,  and  further  details 
are  being  awaited  with  interest. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  asainst  loss 
Neu)  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


A  SYSTEM  FOR  PIECE  WORK  ACCOUNTING 

Joplin,  Missouri,  August  2nd,  1934. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  In  your  issue  of  July  16th,  you  have 
an  article  on  the  Co.sts  of  Peeling  Tomatoes,  in  which 
the  author  states  that  the  actual  time  spent  on  the 
peeling  operation  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

On  this  point  I  beg  to  differ  with  him. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  Chamberlain  Canning  Company  of  Anderson, 
Missouri,  for  the  past  several  years.  They,  like  many 
other  canners,  have  always  handled  their  peeling  co.sts 
on  the  piece-work  basis,  hence  when  the  question  was 
raised  by  the  Code  Inquiry  as  to  “How  long  does  it 
take  to  peel  a  bucket  of  tomatoes?”  the  answer  was 
not  forthcoming. 

Now  that  the  Code  must  needs  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  one  of  the  vital  requirements  of  this  is 
the  time  element,  it  has  been  found  that  by  making  a 
few  changes  in  their  peeling  ticket  in  the  schedule  of 
the  quantities  of  the  unpeeled  and  the  peeled  buckets 
of  tomatoes,  and  the  addition  to  this  of  a  time  scale 
showing  a  division  of  the  hour  into  tenths,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  recording  the  time  element  is  of  no  more  a 
problem  than  the  recording  of  the  amount  of  piece 
work  accomplished  by  each  individual  peeler.  All  data 
is  recorded  on  the  ticket  by  means  of  a  small  hand 
punch. 

And  what  vital  facts  are  revealed  when  the  daily 
data  has  been  as.sembled  on  the  w'eekly  time  sheet ! 

An  analysis  of  this  will  reveal  the  percentage  of  the 
peeled  buckets  of  tomatoes  is  to  the  unpeeled  buckets. 
It  will  reveal  the  number  of  the  cans  you  are  getting 
per  bucket.  It  will  reveal  the  average  time  spent  in 
peeling  a  bucket  of  tomatoes.  It  will  reveal  the  fact 
of  who  are  your  efficient  peelers  as  well  as  who  are 
laying  down  on  the  job.  These  are  facts  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  plant,  even 
though  the  requirements  of  the  Code  are  not  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  only  additional  expense  that  is  to  be  incurred  in 
the  recording  of  this  information,  is  the  maintaining 
a  time-clerk  at  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  peeling 
room,  armed  with  a  small  hand  punch. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  JOHNSON,  Public  Accountant. 

j*  jt 

COST  FINDING  METHOD  UNDER  CALIFORNIA 
SARDINE  CODE  APPROVED 

HE  cost  finding  or  estimating  methods  submitted 
by  the  temporary  Executive  Committee  of  the 
California  sardine  industry  have  been  approved 
for  a  90-day  period,  the  NRA  announced  July  31st. 

The  schedules  include  both  direct  and  indirect  items 
of  cost  for  both  sardines  and  by-products. 
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Government  Breeding  New  Vegetable 

Varieties 


Because  of  the  “phenomenal  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion  of  tomato  juice”  the  U.  S  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  breeding  disease  resistant  tomatoes 
to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  juice  canners,  Vic¬ 
tor  R.  Boswell  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  said 
this  afternoon  (July  26)  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  he 
appeared  on  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  program  offer¬ 
ed  by  the  Massachussetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  State  College. 

Discussing  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  and  des¬ 
cribing  briefly  achievements  completed  recently  or  in 
which  there  are  promising  developments.  Doctor  Bos¬ 
well,  emphasized  that  he  was  confining  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Industry,  and  further 
confining  himself  to  recent  and  current  achievements 
and  to  progress  toward  meeting  current  problems  of 
vegetable  growers. 

“The  problems,”  he  said,  “are  of  a  wide  range,  in¬ 
cluding  work  in  breeding  and  selection,  studies  of 
varities  and  varietal  adaption,  disease  control,  the 
physiology  of  vegetable  plants  as  related  to  yield  and 
quality,  and  also  the  development  of  new  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  handling,  shipping,  storing,  and 
even  of  utilizing  vegetables  and  vegetable  products.” 

Breeding  and  selection  of  new  and  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  vegetables,  one  of  the  most  important  efforts, 
has  two  objectives,  said  Dr.  Boswell — to  combat  dis¬ 
ease  and  to  obtain  products  more  valuable  to  growers 
and  consumers.  “There  is  little  doubt  that  our  most 
important  single  problem  in  the  production  of  vege¬ 
tables  is  the  economically  successful  control  of  certain 
plant  diseases.”  Vegetable  growing  is  concentrated 
in  certain  areas,  plant  materials  are  exchanged  freely, 
diseases  are  distributed  through  modern  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  some  diseases  are  spreading  and  growing 
more  severe.  Some  cannot  be  controlled  by  spraying 
or  dusting  and  the  most  practical  effort  is  to  breed 
varieties  which  are  resistant  enough  so  that  profitable 
crops  can  be  grown. 

i  Keen  competition  among  growers  for  markets  and 

the  discrimination  of  consumers  both  demand  finer 
quality  vegetables,  and  many  of  the  older  varieties 
once  considered  satisfactory  “are  now  hopelessly  out 
of  date  and  sell  at  lower  prices.”  The  Division  of 
Plant  Exploration  and  Introduction  helps  the  breed¬ 
ers  by  scouring  the  whole  world  for  breeding  stock 
which  will  supply  desirable  characteristics  of  disease 
resistance  or  improved  quality. 

The  Marglobe  is  a  tomato  developed  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  resistance  to  Fusarium  wilt  and  Nailhead 
rust.  It  is  of  good  quality,  and  although  bred  pri- 
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marily  for  southern  growers  and  shippers  of  green 
wrap  tomatoes  has  proved  adapted  to  many  regions 
and  is  an  important  canning  variety  also.  Pritchard, 
a  more  recent  offering,  is  widely  adaptable  and  has 
particularly  good  color. 

“With  the  phenomenal  increase  in  consumption  of 
tomato  juice,”  said  Dr.  Boswell,  “there  has  been 
an  increased  demand  for  tomatoes  especially  suited 
for  juice  manufacture.  Workers  in  our  division  are 
now  testing  and  selecting  progenies  from  crosses 
made  a  few  years  ago  in  attempts  to  develop  disease- 
resistant  sorts  especially  for  juice  manufacture.  All 
new  varieties  of  tomatoes  put  out  by  the  Department 
will  be  resistant  to  Fusarium,  and  resistance  to  other 
diseases  is  being  sought.” 

Cabbage  yellows  is  a  serious  disease  rapidly  spread¬ 
ing  to  new  areas.  The  Bureau  and  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  cooperated  to  produce  the  yel- 
lows-resistant  Wisconsin  Hollander  to  replace  Danish 
Ballhead  which  is  susceptible.  The  variety  saved  the 
late  cabbage  industry  in  areas  where  yellows  is  severe. 
Other  varieties  have  been  developed  which  are  coun¬ 
terparts  of  commercially  important  but  susceptible 
sorts,  among  them  Globe  to  replace  Glory  of  Enkhui- 
zen,  Marion  Market  instead  of  Copenhagen  Market, 
and  Jersey  Queen  in  place  of  Early  Jersey  Wakefield. 

A  geneticist  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  demon¬ 
strated  a  few  years  ago  how  peas  inherit  wilt  resis¬ 
tance.  Since  then  state  agencies  and  commerical 
seedsmen  have  developed  adequate  supplies  of  resis¬ 
tant  Alaska  and  a  few  other  canning  sorts  but  to  date 
we  have  no  resistant  stocks  of  the  best  market  kinds. 
However,  in  the  last  three  years  the  Bureau  has  made 
excellent  progress  in  breeding  wilt  resistant  varieties 
of  peas,  particularly  the  large  podded  market  garden 
and  shipping  sorts.  California  scientists  are  helping 
in  this. 

Last  winter  the  Department  released  for  trial  a  new 
variety  of  snap  bean  of  the  Stringless  Refugee  type 
which  is  not  injured  seriously  by  Mosaic,  but  seed 
stocks  will  not  be  available  for  several  years.  Three 
rust  resistant  strains  of  Kentucky  Wonder  are  on  the 
way. 

There  are  new  varieties  of  potatoes  available  and 
others  in  prospect.  Two  are  resistant  to  Mild  Mosaic 
but  not  to  all  forms  of  mosaic-like  diseases.  Breed¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  combine  quality  and  resistance  to 
several  diseases  in  single  strains.  They  have  scab  re¬ 
sistant  stock  and  other  strains  resistant  to  late  blight. 
Combining  these  into  a  high  quality  sort  is  a  difficult 
and  tedious  job.  These,  said  Doctor  Boswell  are  ex- 
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amples  of  how  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  use  disease 
resistant  stock  of  no  commercial  value  to  introduce 
resistance  into  varieties  that  are  otherwise  valuable. 

“One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  salvation 
of  an  industry  by  plant  breeding  was  work  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  California  station  in  breeding 
lettuce.”  About  90  per  cent  of  the  commercial  lettuce 
in  the  southwest  is  of  strains  which  are  resistant  to 
both  Brown  Blight  and  Mildew.  There  is  also  bright 
promise  for  lettuce  adaptable  to  the  East,  of  high 
quality,  and  resistant  to  tipburn,  and  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  varieties  now  grown  in  the  East.  Calif¬ 
ornia  and  the  Department  have  also  cantaloupes  resis¬ 
tant  to  Mildew. 

Breeders  have  developed  new  hybrid  sweet  corn  re¬ 
sistant  to  disease.  Golden  Cross  Bantam  in  particu¬ 
lar  for  canners.  They  are  now  trying  to  combine 
earliness  and  disease  resistance. 

By  introducing  sweetpotato  strains  from  abroad 
the  department  has  insured  sweetpotato  growers 
against  crop  destruction  by  wilt  or  “blue  stem.”  The 
new  varieties  are  not  quite  so  smooth  as  the  old,  but 
are  good  to  eat  and  are  valuable  whenever  “blue  stem” 
or  sweetpotato  wilt  becomes  commercially  destruc¬ 
tive. 

One  service  useful  to  vegetable  growers  and  to  the 
seed  trade  is  the  critical  standardization  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  commercial  varieties  which  will 
improve  unformity  of  seed  stocks  and  reduce  the  pres¬ 
ent  chaotic  situation  in  which  virtually  the  same  var¬ 
iety  parades  under  many  names. 

The  breeding  of  improved  and  resistant  varieties 
often  takes  years,  so  the  Federal  investigators  have 
not  neglected  active  work  with  fungicides  for  develop¬ 
ing  more  promptly  available  methods  of  control  of 
plant  diseases.  Study  of  the  causes  of  diseases  may 
give  the  clue  to  successful  control.  Pathologists  are 
working  on  the  virus,  bacterial  and  fungus  diseases  of 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  celery,  cucumbers,  peas,  beans, 
lettuce,  onions  and  other  crops. 

The  spread  of  bacterial  canker  of  tomatoes  by  the 
seed  can  be  controlled  by  going  back  to  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  use  of  fermentation  in  the  recovery  of  the  seed, 
instead  of  by  purely  mechanical  methods.  This  has 
proved  almost  completely  effective. 

Another  form  of  control  of  disease  in  cultivated 
crops  is  by  eradication  of  closely  related  weed  crops 
on  w'hich  the  disease  may  develop  when  the  commer¬ 
cial  crop  is  not  in  season.  This  has  proved  particu¬ 
larly  effective  in  control  of  a  celery  mosaic  which  is 
carried  from  wild  plants  by  aphids. 

Shipping  and  storage  diseases  sometimes  originate 
in  the  fields,  but  show  no  damage  until  the  crop  is  in 
storage  or  on  the  way  to  market.  Some  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  may  be  prevented  by  field  control,,  and  for 
others  it  is  necessary  to  devise  treatments  for  the  har¬ 
vested  crops.  Pre-cooling  and  the  use  of  refrigerants 
have  been  used  principally  with  fruit,  but  the  bureau 
has  shown  that  these  methods  are  also  practical  in 
some  case  in  marketing  asparagus,  cantaloupes,  and 
lettuce.  This  work,  said  Doctor  Boswell,  is  only 
just  starting  but  promises  to  be  of  great  value. 


Special  attention  is  being  given  to  improving  pack¬ 
ing  and  handling  methods  to  reducing  shipping  and 
storage  losses. 

Sometimes  poor  quality  results,  not  from  disease  or 
insect  injury,  but  from  deficiencies  in  plant  food,  or 
from  weather  conditions  unfavorable  to  certain  vege¬ 
tables  or  to  certain  strains  of  vegetables.  Growers 
long  believed  that  potash  fertilizer  would  injure  the 
quality  of  canning  peas.  Testing  this  prejudice,  the 
scientists  found  that  this  idea  w^as  a  mistake,  but  they 
also  found  that  an  application  of  nitrogen  at  the  right 
time  would  improve  the  quality. 

Similar  studies  are  under  way  to  determine  some 
of  the  effects  of  soil  texture,  rainfall,  temperature, 
and  fertility  on  the  quality  and  shape  of  roots  of 
beets  and  carrots. 

How  much  hot  weather  can  a  crop  of  spinach  or 
onions  stand?  Will  it  stand  more  hot  weather  when 
the  days  are  short  than  when  they  are  long?  What 
varieties  are  particularly  adapted  to  a  given  climate? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  the  workers  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  answer  by  practical  and  controlled  tests.  “In 
the  course  of  a  few  more  years  when  we  have  collected 
more  data  on  a  wide  variety  of  crops,  we  will  be  able 
as  never  before  to  predict  the  probable  success  of  a 
given  variety  in  any  one  of  a  large  number  of 
regions.” 

One  worker  has  discovered  how  the  germination  of 
onion  seed  can  be  protected  practically  without  loss 
for  four  years.  Other  studies  show  that  potato  scald 
is  an  effect  of  light,  not  of  heat.  The  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  is  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  in  determining  the  most  effective  placement 
of  fertilizer  for  potatoes. 

In  closing.  Doctor  Boswell  emphasized  particularly 
the  important  part  the  State  experiment  stations  are 
playing  in  this  work.  He  says  the  State  and  Federal 
research  workers  are  “all  parts  of  a  great  research 
and  service  organization  designed  to  make  agricul¬ 
tural  work  less  difficult  and  life  more  livable  for 
everyone.” 

j* 

CODE  AUTHORITY  IN  NEW  OFFICES 

XECUTIVE  Secretary  E.  G.  Montgomery  of  the 
Code  Authority  and  his  staff  have  moved  into 
offices  at  810  Eighteenth  Street,  to  which  all  mail 
for  the  Code  Authority  should  be  directed.  The  tele¬ 
phone  number  of  the  Code  Authority  is  National 
4572. 

Mr.  0.  P.  Hopkins,  formerly  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is 
acting  as  assistant  to  the  Executive  of  the  Code 
Authority. 

Deputy  Administrator  Walter  White,  who  has  been 
directly  in  charge  of  the  Canning  Industry  Code  for 
the  N.  R.  A.,  has  resigned  to  accept  another  post  in 
the  government  service.  Mr.  E.  W.  Burgess,  his  as¬ 
sistant,  has  also  accepted  another  position.  Mr. 
George  C.  Stanley  is  now  Acting  Deputy  Administra¬ 
tor  in  place  of  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Hollings- 
head  is  filling  the  position  vacated  by  Mr.  Burgess. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  FEW  days  after  this  is  written  many  corn  can¬ 
ning  plants  will  open  for  the  season.  News¬ 
paper  accounts  of  crop  conditions  vary  but  the 
outlook  is  for  a  good  crop  of  average  quality  in  many 
sections.  Canners  everywhere  have  formulated  their 
plans  for  the  pack,  employees  have  been  engaged,  final 
policies  have  been  decided  long  ago.  In  an  attempt  to 
help  even  a  single  canner  to  better  profits,  and  a  year 
more  to  his  liking  than  many  have  been  in  recent  years, 

I  want  to  write  the  story  of  the  boys  selling  lemonade. 
You  know  how  the  passer-by  saw  one  stand  advertis¬ 
ing  lemonade  at  three  cents  for  a  large  glass,  decided 
he  did  not  want  any  just  then,  and  walked  on.  A  short 
time  later  he  made  up  his  mind  a  drink  of  lemonade 
would  be  refreshing  and  stepped  to  another  stand 
operated  by  another  boy.  Asking  the  price  of  a  glass 
he  was  told  that  a  large  glass  was  five  cents.  “But,” 
he  said,  “the  boy  down  the  street  is  selling  his  for 
three  cents.”  The  miniature  salesman  dipped  his 
drink  and  said  wdth  a  grin,  “Jimmy  was  asking  five 
cents  for  his  before  the  cat  fell  in  the  pail.” 

The  corn  canner  who  lets  his  desire  for  stretching 
the  yield  induce  him  to  allow  his  fields  of  corn  to 
attain  too  great  a  maturity  before  canning  should  be 
able  to  sell  his  pack  for  less,  or  supposedly  at  a  greater 
profit,  than  that  obtained  by  the  conscientious  canner 
who  packs  the  best  corn  he  is  capable  of  packing,  but 
there  is  nothing  certain  about  this. 

Remember  the  President  when  approving  the  can¬ 
ners’  code  on  May  29th  last,  stipulated  that  a  report 
on  the  feasibility  of  standard  and  labeling  require¬ 
ments  be  made  by  a  special  committee  within  ninety 
days.  This  committee  has  already  reported  and  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
that  a  consumer  survey  be  instituted  with  the  object 
of  making  the  labels  on  canned  foods  more  informa¬ 
tive.  It  is  possible  the  Administration  will  be  lenient 
with  the  canners  this  season  and  not  require  any 
change  in  labeling  in  order  that  labels  on  hand  may 
be  used,  but  suppose  a  final  report  would  be  drafted 
and  accepted  by  the  government  this  year?  Suppose 
that  this  report  suggests  that  a  year  might  be  allowed 
any  canner  not  immediately  able  to  comply  with  its 
labeling  provisions,  but  that  those  in  a  position  to  do 
so  might  adopt  an  authorized  style  of  labeling  at  once? 

Do  you  think  the  canner  not  able  to  comply  with 
labeling  requirements  because  of  a  product  fault 
would  be  able  to  readily  dispose  of  his  pack? 

Canners  should  take  a  leaf  from  the  experience  book 
of  the  evaporated  milk  manufacturers  who,  aside  from 
disagreement  over  the  minimum  price  fixing  part  of 


their  marketing  agreement,  have  found  in  a  year  of 
operation  that  their  “Marketing  Agreement”  or  code 
has  worked  very  well  for  the  majority  of  them.  Food 
canners  will  have  a  like  experience.  Once  the  report 
of  this  committee  and  the  results  of  the  suggested  con¬ 
sumers  survey  have  been  acted  on  and  accepted  by 
Washington  the  industry  can  start  falling  into  step. 
The  canner  first  ready  and  willing  to  comply  with  the 
final  rulings  will  have  a  head  start  on  competitors. 

Sooner  or  later,  more  and  more  housewives  will 
demand  better  canned  corn  than  they  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  getting  at  bargain  prices.  The  canner  in 
a  position  to  fill  this  demand  will  benefit  but  the  can¬ 
ner  who  starts  in  August  1934  to  help  create  this  de¬ 
mand  will  benefit  most.  I  know  the  trend  of  consumer 
demand  lately  has  all  been  toward  canned  foods  priced 
in  the  lower  brackets,  but  this  trend  will  shift  toward 
better  grades  at  higher  prices  as  employment  in¬ 
creases.  This  increase  in  employment  may  be  still 
lagging  in  many  quarters,  but  retail  distributors  in 
many  markets  claim  more  people  are  away  from  home 
this  summer  than  have  enjoyed  vacations  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  With  this  indication  of  in¬ 
creased  spending  power  in  the  record  one  need  not  be 
over  optimistic  to  anticipate  increased  sales  of  better 
foods  in  the  fall  when  school  opens.  More  and  more 
retailers  are  becoming  convinced  their  decrease  in 
profits  during  the  past  have  been  somewhat  attribut¬ 
able  to  their  increased  sale  of  low  priced  merchandise. 
More  and  more  feel  that  the  sale  of  any  canned  food 
at  depression  prices  can  not  possibly  create  a  profit. 

The  average  canner  in  business  for  some  time  has 
from  year  to  year  added  a  label  now  and  then,  but  the 
most  have  been  in  his  files  for  quite  a  long  time.  If  he 
were  urged  today  to  select  a  new  name  for  some  prod¬ 
uct  to  be  put  out  by  his  factory  he  would  proceed  in 
some  way  all  his  own  to  select  this  name.  In  going 
through  labels  to  be  discontinued  by  a  canner  recently 
I  came  across  one  carrying  a  picture  and  the  name  of  a 
horse  famous  twenty  years  ago  in  the  locality  where 
the  label  originated.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  co-operative 
group  of  retail  grocers  wished  to  name  a  good  grade 
of  butter  to  be  marketed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
group  and  to  be  controlled  by  them.  The  thought  of 
their  board  of  directors  was  that  it  should  carry  the 
name  of  their  association.  Some  one  in  authority  felt 
that  they  might  create  some  interest  in  the  product 
and  started  a  contest  for  a  name  for  the  butter.  Names 
are  being  sent  in  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  more  daily  and 
the  name  of  the  association  is  seldom  mentioned  as  one 
thought  by  housewives  to  be  a  good  one  for  the  butter. 
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On  the  other  hand,  many  fine,  descriptive,  sales  build¬ 
ing  names  have  been  submitted. 

So  far  we  have  considered  that  retailers  have  been 
growing  tired  of  profitless  sales  of  cheap  goods  and 
are  thinking  about  pushing  those  showing  them  a  little 
better  margin  of  profit  than  they  have  been  enjoying. 
We  are  supposing  too  that  purchasing  power  in  the 
homes  of  the  country  has  increased.  We  next  point 
out  that  average  canners  are  loath  to  adopt  a  new 
name  or  label  for  any  product,  but  that  the  opinion 
of  housewives  may  be  helpful  in  selecting  one.  Right 
at  the  start  of  this  article  I  have  pointed  out  that  corn 
canners  this  year  should  pack  the  best  quality  they  can 
turn  out  from  their  plants.  If  this  is  done,  such  a 
product  will  demand  a  new  name  to  distinguish  it 
from  its  predecessors.  All  right,  let’s  pack  a  better 
piece  of  goods.  Let’s  get  a  new  name  and  a  good  one 
for  it. 

If  I  were  going  to  get  up  a  new  label  I’d  let  my  con¬ 
sumer  customers  name  it  for  me  just  as  the  house¬ 
wives  are  going  to  name  the  butter  I  have  written 
about. 

First  of  all,  I  would  pack  that  better  quality  I  have 
been  suggesting.  Then  I  would  select  a  market  in 
which  to  introduce  this  article  under  a  new  name, 
but  I  would  not  label  it  yet.  I  would  set  up  the  word 
“Nameless”  on  the  multigraph  or  have  several  thou¬ 
sand  labels  printed  carrying  this  brand  name  and  all 
other  information  required  by  law.  Then,  on  the  blank 
space  on  the  label  I  would  print  simple  directions  for 
the  housewife  who  wished  to  send  me  a  suggested 
name,  and  at  the  same  time  outline  the  total  of  cash 
prizes  to  be  given  for  the  name  finally  selected. 
Twenty-five  dollars  is  plenty  to  allow  for  a  first  prize, 
ten  dollars  for  a  second  prize,  and  about  twenty  one- 
dollar  prizes,  all  in  cash,  and  such  an  offer,  if  not  ex¬ 
tended  over  too  long  a  period,  will  create  a  lot  of 
interest  in  your  “Nameless”  product.  If  you  will 
spend  a  little  money  in  advertising  this  contest  you 
will  increase  the  number  of  entrants  and  move  more 
goods  than  you  will  by  leaving  the  promotion  of  the 
idea  to  retail  dealers  alone.  If  you  happen  to  be  tied 
up  with  a  co-operative  group  of  retail  grocers  you  can 
easily  induce  them  to  advertise  the  contest  for  you. 
I  would  not  allow  it  to  run  for  over  three  weeks  at 
the  most.  I  would  see  to  it  that  at  least  three  ads 
were  run  on  the  article  and  the  contest  during  the 
three  weeks.  Then  I  would  have  the  winning  name 
selected  promptly  by  a  committee  of  three  prominent 
men,  and  then  get  up  a  label  worthy  of  the  name  picked 
out.  When  this  has  been  done  and  goods  are  ready  for 
marketing  under  the  label  selected,  you  will  be  in  a 
position  to  appeal  again  to  every  one  who  heard  about 
your  name  selection  contest.  Operating  this  contest  in 
a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  or  over  you  should 
secure  at  least  a  thousand  names;  this  means  a  thou- 
.sand  housewives  and  more  who  have  been  customers 
of  yours  and  who  are  the  most  logical  ones  on  whom 
to  depend  for  more  business.  If  your  quality  is  right 
in  the  first  place  you  will  have  introduced  it  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  new  customers  and  you  will  be  on  the 
way  toward  the  firm  establishment  of  a  new  quality 
product  in  your  line. 


COURT  DECISION  FAVORS  N.  R.  A. 

R.  A.  CODES  have  been  upheld  by  decisions  of 
Federal  courts  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  which 
♦so  far  have  come  up  for  adjudication.  A  survey 
made  public  by  the  N.  R.  A.  Litigation  Division  August 
3,  1934,  lists  30  cases  in  which  Federal  judges  have 
handed  down  decisions,  only  three  of  which  were  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  N.  R.  A.  In  addition,  the  survey  shows, 
30  other  cases  have  been  adjusted  favorably  to  the 
N.  R.  A.,  without  resort  to  court  action;  and  future 
compliance  has  been  assured,  in  several  cases,  by  the 
posting  of  substantial  bonds. 

The  three  unfavorable  decisions  were  in  cases 
brought  by  others  against  the  N.  R.  A. ;  and  in  all  three 
appeals  have  been  taken.  No  adverse  decision  has  been 
rendered  in  any  action  instituted  by  the  N.  R.  A. ;  and 
in  only  one  case  won  by  the  N.  R.  A.  has  an  appeal 
been  taken. 

There  are  66  cases  now  pending  in  Federal  courts  or 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  involving 
N.  R.  A.  codes.  More  than  200  other  cases  have  been 
docketed  in  the  Litigation  Division  and  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  action  by  that  division  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Legal  actions  have  been  brought  in  Federal  courts 
in  24  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  code  vio¬ 
lations  ranging  from  payment  of  wages  below  pre¬ 
scribed  minimum  rates  to  style  piracy. 

The  text  of  the  report  prepared  by  the  Litigation 
Division  follows: 

“August  1,  1934. 

“Twenty-seven  cases  in  which  N.  R.  A.  officials  and 
United  States  District  Attorneys  have  been  made  de¬ 
fendants  have  been  handled  by  the  Litigation  Division 
of  N.  R.  A.  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Of  these  cases,  13  have  already  been  com¬ 
pletely  disposed  of  favorably  to  the  government.  These 
cases  were  in  New  York,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
and  Georgia.  The  issues  included  actions  to  prevent 
the  withholding  of  labels  by  Code  Authorities,  to  re¬ 
strain  the  enforcement  of  the  wages  and  hours  pro¬ 
visions  of  code,  and  also  of  wage  differentials,  to  enjoin 
the  enforcement  of  homework  provisions,  and  to  com¬ 
pel  reclassification  of  the  plaintiffs  both  as  to  wages 
and  trade  areas.  Attacks  were  made  in  some  of  the 
actions  upon  the  impaired  code  structure.  The  relief 
sought  in  many  of  them  was  against  the  United  States 
Attorney  to  prevent  him  from  enforcing  the  criminal 
and  equity  provisions  of  the  Act. 

“In  two  cases  injunctions  have  been  entered  against 
N.  R.  A.  officials  and  the  United  States  Attorney,  and 
in  these  cases  appeals  are  now  pending  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

In  one  case  a  temporary  restraining  order  was  issued 
against  three  defendants  but  dismissal  was  secured 
against  twenty-seven  other  defendants  including  the 
Washington  authorities. 

“In  one  case  where  the  government  was  successful 
in  obtaining  a  dismissal  of  the  action,  an  appeal  has 
been  taken  by  the  plaintiffs. 

“There  are  11  such  actions  still  pending  and  unde¬ 
termined  in  the  lower  courts. 
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“The  Litigation  Division,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  has  secured  eight  convictions 
for  code  violations  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The 
defendants  were  found  guilty  of  violating  code  pro¬ 
visions  covering,  wages,  hours,  machine  hour  limita¬ 
tions  and  selling  below  cost. 

“Indictments  have  been  presented  against  six  of¬ 
fenders  in  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  California  and 
Iowa.  These  involve  violations  of  code  provisions  cov¬ 
ering  machine  hour  limitations,  wages,  hours,  used  car 
allow'ance  under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Retailing  Code, 
and  selling  under  filed  prices. 

“Informations  have  been  filed  against  six  offenders 
in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  These  offenses  involve  code  provisions  covering 
sales  below  cost,  wages,  hours  and  minimum  prices. 

“Three  permanent  injunctions  for  code  violations 
have  been  entered  and  these  are  in  the  States  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  New  York  and  Arkansas  and  involve  violations 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Code,  Motor  Vehicle  Retailing 
Trade  Code,  patent  design  infringement  of  the  Silk 
Textile  Code. 

“There  have  been  injunctions  and  restraining  orders 
issued  by  the  courts  in  twelve  cases  in  the  States  of 
Nebraska,  Louisiana,  New  York  and  Minnesota.  The 
code  violations  involved  were  selling  below  cost,  selling 
under  filed  prices,  and  selling  under  minimum  service 
prices. 

“Bills  in  equity  for  injunctions  have  been  filed  in 
eighteen  cases,  in  Missouri,  Florida,  Georgia,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Massachusetts,  Oklahoma,  Michigan,  New  York, 
California,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  and  Colorado.  These 
involve  violations  of  the  minimum  service  prices,  ma¬ 
chine  hour  limitations,  selling  under  filed  prices,  under¬ 
selling  trade  area  prices,  failure  to  file  price  lists,  and 
violation  of  the  selling  provisions  of  the  Plumbing  Fix¬ 
tures  Code. 

“In  addition  there  are  thirteen  cases  pending  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  covering  violations  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  Alabama  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  cases  involve  price  filing, 
used  car  allowance  under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Retailing 
Code,  certificates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
under  the  Ice  Code,  and  selling  below  cost. 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  thirty  cases  have  been 
settled  favorably  to  the  government  contention  with¬ 
out  court  action  and  compliance  secured. 

There  has  been  no  case  which  has  been  brought  by 
the  Litigation  Division  in  which  an  adverse  decision 
has  been  rendered  against  the  Government.  The  three 
adverse  rulings  have  been  in  connection  with  cases 
brought  by  individuals  against  government  officials 
or  Code  Authorities,  and  thirteen  of  such  cases  have 
been  decided  favorably  to  the  Government. 

“The  above  refers  only  to  cases  under  the  Federal 
codes,  and  in  State  cases  the  Division  has  cooperated 
with  state  officials. 

“Three  hundred  thirty-four  (334)  cases  have  been 
docketed  in  the  Litigation  Division  to  date.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  those  not  here  reported  on  are  being  handled 
by  our  counsel  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Justice.” 
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NOTICE  OF  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE  HEARD— 
CANNING  INDUSTRY 

HE  Code  Authority  for  the  Canning  Industry  has 
made  application  to  the  Administrator  for  approval 
of  its  budget  for,  and  the  basis  of  contribution  by, 
all  members  of  the  Industry  to  the  expenses  of  admin- 
ministering  the  Code  for  the  period  from  June  1,  1934, 
to  May  31,  1935. 

The  total  amount  of  said  budget  is  $150,000.00.  The 
basis  of  contribution  is  as  follows: 

The  basis  for  the  first  assessment  is  to  be  the  1933 
pack,  with  the  expectation  that  the  total  assessment 
will  be  adjusted  to  the  basis  of  the  1934  pack.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  assessment  would  amount  to  about 
one-tenth  of  one  cent  per  case. 

Said  Code  Authority  has  likewise  submitted  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  termination  of  the  exemption  con¬ 
ferred  in  Paragraph  III,  of  Administrative  Order 
No.  X-36,  dated  July  12,  1934,  whereby  members  of  its 
industry  whose  present  line  of  business  is  embraced  in 
a  trade  or  industry  subject  to  a  code  other  than  the 
code  for  the  above  industry  or  exempted  from  obliga¬ 
tion  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  code  administra¬ 
tion  for  the  above  industry. 

Copy  of  said  budget  is  available  upon  request  at  the 
office  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration,  Room 
3320,  Department  of  Commerce  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  at  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Mr.  George  C.  Stanley,  Room  1107,  Investment  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  copies  of  application  for 
termination  of  exemption  conferred  in  Paragraph  3  of 
Administrative  Order  X-36,  dated  July  12,  1934,  may 
also  be  obtained  upon  request  at  the  office  of  the  Dep¬ 
uty  Administrator,  George  C.  Stanley,  Room  1107, 
Investment  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  any  criticisms  of,  objec¬ 
tions  to,  or  suggestions  concerning  said  budget,  said 
basis  of  contribution,  and  said  application  for  termina¬ 
tion  of  said  exemption  must  be  submitted  to  Deputy 
Administrator  George  C.  Stanley,  Room  1107,  Invest¬ 
ment  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  prior  to  Thursday, 
August  16,  1934,  and  that  the  Administrator  may  ap¬ 
prove  said  budget  and  basis  of  contribution  and  may 
grant  said  application  for  termination  of  said  exemp¬ 
tion  in  their  present  form  and  or  in  such  form,  sub¬ 
stance,  wording  and  or  scope  as  they  may  be  revised 
on  the  basis  of  criticisms,  objections  or  suggestions 
submitted  and  supporting  facts  received  pursuant  to 
this  notice,  or  other  considerations  properly  before  the 
Administrator.  In  the  event  that  said  application  for 
termination  of  said  exemption  is  granted  in  whole  or 
in  part,  members  of  this  Industry  will  to  the  extent 
that  such  application  is  granted  no  longer  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  conferred  in  said  Para¬ 
graph  III  of  said  Administrative  Order  No.  X-36. 

Any  person  submitting  any  such  criticism,  objection, 
or  suggestion  must  state  his  name,  the  person  or 
groups  whom  he  represents,  and  the  facts  supporting 
his  objection,  criticism  or  suggestion.  All  matter 
submitted  will  be  given  due  consideration  and  the 
Administrator  will  act  after  consulting  with  such  of 
his  advisers  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

GEORGE  C.  STANLEY,  Deputy  Administrator. 


N.  R.  A.  COMPLIMENTS  CAN  MAKERS  CODE 

VIDENCE  of  how  an  industry  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  employment,  raised  wages  and  achieved 
substantial  recovery  with  the  aid  of  a  code  of  fair 
competition,  is  contained  in  a  recent  report  from  the 
Code  Authority  for  the  can  manufacturers  industry, 
made  public  July  30th  by  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

When  the  code  was  approved  on  December  15th,  the 
Code  Authority  issued  the  following  statement  to  the 
industry: 

“It  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Can  Manufacturers  Industry  to  support  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  in  its  effort  to  relieve  the 
present  emergency.  To  that  end,  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  requests  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  every 
member  of  the  industry.” 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  request  are  as  follows: 

Formal  assent  to  the  code  by  99  per  cent  of  the 
industry. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  first  half-year  budget 
collected. 

Increase  of  8,536  employees  over  July  15,  1933. 

Every  individual  employee  in  the  industry  now  re¬ 
ceiving  an  average  of  1.4 '7  more  per  w'eek  in  his  or 
her  pay  envelope. 

Employees  working  seven  hours  fewer  per  week. 

The  industry  consists  of  93  firms,  operating  in  all 
175  factories.  From  a  labor  statistical  report,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  industry  and  certified  to  by  the  Code 
Authority,  it  w’as  developed  among  other  things  that 
only  4.7  per  cent  of  those  employed  by  the  industry 
were  being  paid  at  the  minimum  rate  of  32 >4  cents 
per  hour,  despite  the  fact  that  the  code  w'ould  permit 
20  per  cent  to  be  so  paid. 

Code  provisions  calling  for  equitable  adjustments  in 
the  higher  brackets  have  been  scrupulously  carried 
out,  it  is  reported,  and  more  than  tw'o-thirds  of  the 
hourly-rate  employees  are  now^  in  wage  brackets  of 
from  40  cents  to  $1.00  per  hour. 

In  July,  1933,  the  average  hourly  rate  of  pay  by 
the  industry  was  43  cents.  Through  the  operation  of 
the  code  minimums  and  adjustment  of  tho.se  in  the 
higher  brackets,  this  was  raised  to  51.42  cents  per 
hour,  an  increase  of  8.42  cents  or  19  per  cent. 

Although  it  has  watched  the  industry  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care,  the  Code  Authority  reports  that  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  complaints  of  code  violations.  When  the  first 
report  by  members  of  the  industry  was  made,  regard¬ 
ing  compliance  with  the  wage  and  hour  provisions, 
twelve  letters  w^ere  w^ritten  to  members  of  the  indu.stry 
calling  attention  to  slight  deviations  from  the  code, 
all  of  ‘w’hich  were  immediately  adjusted. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  regarding  this  in¬ 
dustry  was  submitted  for  purposes  of  comparison: 

July  15,  July  15,  INCREASES 
1933  1934  Amount 

Total  employees....  27,978  36,514  8.536  30.0'/' 

Avg. rate  per  hour  $.43  $51.42  $.0842  19.6'/; 

Avg.  hours,  week..  46  39  7*  15.2' ;  * 

Avg.  weekly  wage  $19.76  $20.05  $.27  1.4'; 

Weekly  payroll  ....$478,750  $570,812  $92,062 

*Indicate  decrease. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  urith  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE — Homogenizers  and  Viscolizers,  all  sizes 
from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  All  machines  rebuilt.  Write 
for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Inc.,  118  N.  Water  St., 
Watertown,  Wis. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  plant  canning  pickles  and 
kraut.  Have  had  a  Jong  practical  experience  in  the  mana 
facture  and  sale  of  both  products.  Have  a  most  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  cost  accounting.  Have  installed  cost  system  on  both 
products  in  plants.  Can  give  excellent  references. 

Address  Box  B-1976  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Five  250  Gallon  Bucyrus  Kettles;  Two 
Kiefer  Visco  Fillers;  Burt  &  Knapp  Labelers  (all 
sizes). 

First  Machinery  Corp.,  419  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Food  Chemist,  experienced,  research  and  analytical. 
Advise  in  full  experience  and  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1980  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Chemist,  recent  graduate.  Some  experience  with  food 
products.  Advise  full  details  including  salary  required. 


POSITION  WANTED- In  Middlewest  by  packer  of  whole  tom¬ 
atoes,  tomato  catsup,  puree,  etc.  Have  had  14  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Can  furnish  references. 

Address  Box  B-1984  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Can  build  canning  plants  and  install  machinery.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1983  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


THE  1934  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  Hat  of  cannera  of  the  United  Statea,  compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation,  from  Statiatical 
Reporta  and  auch  other  reliable  data.  2Sth  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association^  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWINGS  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  I  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manuiacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
Eor  xvholc  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Annual  Big  Drive  is  On — The  “Harvest”  Cannot  be  Heavy 
— You  Must  Realize  Your  Position — The  Country  Will  Need 
Every  Can  Produced — Values  Must  Be  Put  Into  Every  Can — 
The  Task  You  Face 

THE’RE  OFF” — What  is  usually  termed  ‘the  ac¬ 
tive  canninj?  season’  opens  this  week  pretty  near¬ 
ly  everywhere,  and  that  means  that  the  canners 
have  fired  up  their  boilers  and  are  at  work  on  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  etc.,  and  the  big  drive  will  be  on  for  the  next 
six  weeks.  This  is  the  time  when  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  pours  millions  into  canned  products —  figure  it 
out  for  yourself :  15,000,000  cases  of  tomatoes ;  15,- 
000,000  cases  of  corn,  these  two  items  alone  at  an 
average  of  $2.  per  case,  or  $60,000,000  in  six  weeks, 
and  then  add  all  the  fruits  and  specialties  which  have 
attention  at  this  time,  and  you  get  the  bulk  of  the  half 
billion  dollars  put  into  canned  and  prepared  foods  in 
these  short  six  weeks.  That  gives  you  an  idea  why 
the  banking  question  is  a  serious  one  with  this  indus¬ 
try,  for  no  other  business  puts  so  much  money  into 
its  products  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  and  of  course  must  call  upon  the  bankers  to  help ; 
that  is  what  bankers  are  supposed  to  be  in  business 
for,  but  they  have  been  making  the  ‘going’  for  the  can¬ 
ners  pretty  hard  these  last  few  years.  But  that  is 
why,  too,  some  futures  ‘must  be  sold’,  and  why  low 
prices  are  too  often  forced.  In  this  matter  of 
selling  futures  to  get  money  to  continue  canning  the 
.season’s  crop,  if  only  those  who  were  forced  to  do 
this  sort  of  selling,  and  to  reduce  prices,  did  so  the 
canned  foods  market  might  not  be  much  disturbed. 
But  the  trouble  is  when  one  canner  sees  another  sel¬ 
ling — and  it  seems  to  make  little  difference,  at  what 
price — he  just  has  to  get  into  the  game,  and  the  whole 
market  price  goes  off.  Do  you  know  any  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  there  are  none  forced,  through  financial 
weakness,  to  cut  prices  to  get  business?  Every  in¬ 
dustry  has  them,  but  not  every  industry  allows  this 
tail  to  wag  the  dog.  Our  industry  is  so  ‘easy’,  or 
tender  or  soft  that  it  has  even  allowed  bankrupt  and 
fire-sales  to  affect  its  whole  market  price  list!  It  is 
time,  as  an  industry,  that  we  became  more  hardboiled 
and  learned  to  use  both  fists  in  compelling  those  who 
rig  the  market  to  quote  such  sales  honestly — as  they 
really  are — and  not  ‘as  the  market’.  And  there  is  no 
better  time  to  start  than  right  now ;  with  the  Code  in 
existance  and  possibility  of  relief  at  hand.  They  are 
‘distressed’  lots  and  this  is  distressed  selling,  and  they 


have  a  right  to  be  offered  as  such.  But  you  will  have 
to  start  action;  it  will  not  be  done  unless  you  do  it. 

CROPS — You  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  recent 
better  growing  weather  having  brought  the  crops  into 
good  condition,  but  you  are  right  on  the  ground  and 
in  better  position  to  judge  this  than  anyone.  Some 
canners  find  their  crops  in  quite  good  condition,  hav¬ 
ing  had  rains,  while  others  less  than  ten  miles  away 
are  all  burned  up.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ‘spotty’  sea¬ 
sons  on  record,  we  believe,  but  taken  up  as  a  whole  it 
distinctly  is  not  good,  not  even  favorable.  If  you 
can  get  a  pack  of  good  quality  and  good  quantity,  by 
all  means  get  it,  because  you  are  lucky,  and  the  goods 
are  needed.  Don’t  let  anyone  make  the  mistake  of 
packing  ‘trash’.  Aside  from  the  fact  than  any  can¬ 
ner,  big  or  little,  who  deliberately  does  that  this  year 
or  any  other  year,  ought  to  be  cashiered  out  of  the 
canning  business — you  will  not  get  away  with  trash 
this  year,  even  if  packs  are  short.  Whether  you  like 
N.  R.  A.  or  not  the  whole  country  is  ‘fair-deal-minded’ 
and  there  is  nothing  which  makes  them  more  angry 
than  to  be  cheated  in  a  can  of  food  they  buy.  They 
are  forced  to  buy  canned  foods  on  faith,  whereas  they 
can  use  their  judgment  in  almost  all  other  purchases, 
and  so  when  they  are  fooled  they  get  mad,  and  they 
have  a  right  to.  Yes,  we  know  there  are  buyers  who 
want  cheap  goods  and  who  urge  you  to  pack  them; 
well,  you  possibly  have  been  told  to  go  jump  over¬ 
board  and  drown  yourself,  but  you  did  not  do  iL  For 
the  good  of  the  whole  industry  it  would  have  been 
better  if  you  had  done  so  if  you  are  one  who  listens 
to  such  buyers. 

Last  year  at  this  time  the  Atlantic  seaboard  had  a 
wonderful  tomato  and  corn  crop  in  sight  as  their 
active  season  opened.  Just  a  week  later — August 
23rd,  to  be  exact — the  big  storm  struck  and  destroyed 
better  than  50  per  cent  of  both  crops.  It  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  calamity,  at  the  time,  but  it  proved  to  be 
a  blessing:  a  lot  of  canners  lost  half  of  their  expected 
pack,  and  some  lost  their  canneries;  but  if  those 
packs  had  gone  through  as  scheduled,  all  canners 
would  have  lost  heavily  and  most  canners  not  only 
their  canneries  but  their  businesses.  Individually  it 
was  tough,  but  as  an  industry  is  was  a  blessing. 

There  is  some  buying — always  a  good  amount  of 
routine  buying  since  floors  are  empty  of  goods  now 
being  packed,  and  all  of  which  are  wanted — worse 
than  the  buyers  may  pretend — the  market  prices  are 
firm  and  the  tendency  is  to  higher  levels,  and  that 
quite  soon ;  but  the  important  consideration  right  now 
as  the  season  opens,  is  to  realize  that  the  cut  in  the 
packs  has  already  been  made,  the  market  cannot  be 
over-packed,  and  to  hold  your  goods  for  fair  prices. 
What  you  have  already  sold  as  futures  is  water  over 
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the  dam — and  you’ll  probably  often  damn  it  during 
the  coming  fall  and  winter — but  don’t  miss  your  op¬ 
portunity  for  profit  on  the  remainder  of  your  goods. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  your  price ;  and  don’t  be  afraid 
to  let  an  order  go:  he’ll  be  back  and  he’ll  probably 
pay  you  5  cents  per  doz.  more  than  he  kicks  about  at 
this  time. 

Remember  this:  there  will  be  more  people  hungry 
this  winter  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  the  result 
of  the  terrific  drought,  heat  and  crop  destruction,  and 
of  the  destruction  of  cattle.  Gardens  everywhere 
have  dried  up  just  as  have  the  praries,  so  there  is  a 
lower  supply  of  home-canned  foods.  We  face  desti¬ 
tution  this  winter ;  a  fact  that  surprised  and  shocked 
President  Roosevelt  on  his  trip  east.  God  forbid  that 
anyone  should  be  so  callous  as  to  try  to  turn  that  mis¬ 
fortune  into  monetary  gain;  but  you  will  be  entirely 
humane  in  asking  cost  plus  a  fair  profit  for  your 
food.  We  have  been  bitterly  opposed  to  all  price 
fixing,  but  here  is  a  situation  where  the  Government 
may  have  to,  and  probably  ought  to,  drastically  limit 
profits  in  the  turn-over  of  foods.  If  it  does  not  some 
gougers  will  fatten  on  the  foods  you  may  sell  at  close 
to  cost  prices.  The  chains  could  do  this,  if  they 
would,  and  it  would  be  better  than  the  Government 
action.  In  any  event  don’t  you  be  a  party  in  price¬ 
robbing  the  hungry  unfortunate. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Pro-Rata  Notices  on  Pea  Deliveries  Coming  In — Spot  Markets 
Hold  Steady  —  Salmon  Showing  Better  Tone  —  Fruits  Firm  — 
Freight  Rate  Cuts  on  Canned  Foods  Loom 

New  York,  August  10,  1934. 

HE  SITUATION — Fundamentally,  market  condi¬ 
tions  underwent  little  important  modification  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  The  market,  however,  showed 
greater  underlying  strength  and  buyers  were  disposed 
to  loosen  up  a  little  in  making  commitments,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  apparent  bearish  views  on  the  outlook 
for  canned  foods  consumption  during  the  coming  win¬ 
ter  months.  Price  changes  of  outstanding  importance 
were  lacking  during  the  period. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  declining  to  comment  for 
publication,  buyers  admit  privately,  albeit  cautiously, 
that  the  price  trend  appears  to  be  toward  still  higher 
levels,  with  few  exceptions,  and  some  of  them  are  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  what  they  consider  attractive  buys 
in  the  futures  market.  In  canned  foods  lines  where 
the  outlook  favors  fair-sized  packs,  however,  it  is  still 
indicated  that  the  canners  will  be  left  to  warehouse  a 
good  deal  of  their  pack,  to  be  drawn  against  by  dis¬ 
tributors  as  the  need  arises. 

PEA  DELIVERIES — Notices  of  pro-rata  deliveries 
on  1934  pack  peas  are  a  matter  of  daily  happening, 
and  shipments  on  future  contracts  will  be  extremely 
spotty  in  most  instances.  The  California  Packing  Cor¬ 


poration  this  week  announced  that  it  will  deliver  22 
per  cent  on  new  pack  Utah  peas  and  18  per  cent  on  its 
Illinois  pack  2s,  with  deliveries  on  the  11-ounce  tins 
to  be  30  per  cent  and  65  per  cent,  respectively.  Spot 
pea  prices  remain  firm  on  all  sizes  and  grades,  with 
but  moderate  trading  reported  in  the  absence  of  sub¬ 
stantial  olTerings. 

SALMON — Packers  have  apparently  succeeded  in 
staying  the  downward  trend  of  the  market,  and  it  was 
learned  this  week  that  bids  submitted  at  5  cents  under 
posted  levels  had  been  rejected.  It  is  expected  that 
packers  will  extend  their  guarantee  against  price  de¬ 
cline  up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  which  should  go  fur¬ 
ther  toward  rehabilitating  the  price  structure.  For 
prompt  shipment,  canners  quote  $1.60  to  $1.70  for  red 
tails,  $1.10  for  pinks,  and  $1  for  chums,  all  F.  O.  B. 
Northwest  ports.  Advices  from  Alaska  indicate  that 
the  pack  is  running  substantially  in  excess  of  earlier 

CANNED  FOOD  FREIGHTS— Continuance  of  the 
Shipping  Board  investigation  into  intercoastal  rates 
here  this  week  indicates  the  possibility  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  differential  services  and  rates  in  the  trade 
after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Under  this  system,  canned 
foods  shippers  using  the  slower  boats,  with  less  sail¬ 
ing  frequency,  for  shipping  their  canned  foods  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  or  the  reverse  direction,  would  secure  a 
lower  rate  than  that  quoted  by  the  class  “A”  steam¬ 
ship  lines,  with  fast  vessels  and  frequent  sailings.  Fail¬ 
ing  such  a  differential  arrangement,  a  rate  war  among 
the  competing  steamship  lines  appears  as  a  probable 
alternative,  although  it  is  felt  that  the  Shipping  Board 
will  take  every  step  possible  to  prevent  such  an  occur- 
r0nc0. 

“LAFAYETTE,  WE  ARE  HERE’’— As  a  further 
step  in  its  tariff  war,  the  French  Government  has 
doubled  import  duties  on  canned  pineapple,  according 
to  advices  reaching  New  York  this  week.  The  mini¬ 
mum  rates  of  duty,  applicable  to  imports  from  the 
United  States,  are  increased  from  235  francs  to  470 
francs  per  100  kilos  gross  for  canned  pineapple  in 
syrup,  and  from  150  francs  to  300  francs  per  100  kilos 
gross  for  canned  pineapple  without  syrup.  The  gen¬ 
eral  (maximum)  rates  are  increased  from  470  francs 
and  300  francs  to  940  francs  and  600  francs  per  100 
kilos  gross,  respectively. 

CANNED  FRUITS  STRONG— Postings  from  the 
Coast  indicate  continued  strength  in  the  canned  fruit 
market.  Domestic  buying  is  picking  up  a  little,  it  is 
indicated,  while  export  demand  is  showing  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase.  Inquiries  from  the  U.  K.  are  more  num¬ 
erous,  it  is  stated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Australian 
canned  fruit  market  is  pretty  well  sold  up. 

APRICOTS — Canned  apricots  of  top  grades  are  still 
scarce,  and  the  market  holds  firm.  Canners  are  quot¬ 
ing  the  market  for  prompt  shipment  as  follows: 
fancy,  $2.35-$2.45;  choice,  $2.10-$2.20;  standards, 
$1.75;  seconds,  $1.70;  waters,  $1.55;  2s,  fancy,  $1.75; 
choice,  $1.55-$1.60;  standards,  $1.40;  10s,  fancy,  $8  to 
$8.25 ;  choice,  $7.00-$7.25 ;  standards,  $6.25 ;  waters, 
$5.50;  solid  pack  pies,  $6.50.  Buyers  have  covered 
only  in  limited  volume  on  new  pack  in  most  instances, 
it  is  understood. 
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FRUIT  SALAD — Reflecting  firmness  in  the  market 
for  the  general  line  of  canned  fruits  this  season,  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  are  firm  in  their  price  views  on  fruits 
for  salad.  Prompt  shipment  prices  range  $1.50  to 
$1.55  for  fancy  Is,  with  2s  quoted  $1.90-$1.95;  2V:>s, 
$2.50-$2.60,  and  10s,  $8.50  to  $8.75.  No.  2s  choice  are 
quoted  at  $1.80,  with  choice  2V-_>s  $2.35  and  choice  10s 
$8,  all  prices  F.  0.  B.  Coast  canneries  or  dock  San 
Francisco. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  situation  has  buyers 
guessing.  In  the  face  of  developments  which  would 
ordinarily  indicate  a  sharply  rising  market,  southern 
packers  continue  to  quote  low  prices,  and  in  view  of 
this  situation,  buyers  are  still  hesitant.  Offers  are 
heard  this  week  at  42V->  cents  for  Is,  67V->  cents  for  2s, 
$1.00  for  3s,  and  $3.15  for  10s,  F.  0.  B.  canneries. 
California  canners  are  offering  last  year’s  pack  stan¬ 
dards  at  75  cents  for  Is,  92V-j  cents  for  2s,  $1.05  for 
2Vos,  and  $4.25  for  10s,  with  futures  ranging  65  to 
C1V-)  cents  for  standard  Is,  75  cents  for  2s,  92V-2-95 
cents  for  2V-»s,  and  $3.15-$3.25  for  10s,  with  solid 
packs  sharply  higher  on  both  spots  and  futures.  At 
the  wide  differential  between  Tri-State  and  California 
prices,  it  would  appear  that  midwestern  buyers  would 
take  large  quantities  from  the  former  area,  in  view  of 
crop  damage  to  the  states  normally  supplying  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  that  area,  and  just  why  the  eastern  can¬ 
ners  are  failing  to  capitalize  on  this  situation,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  higher  packing  costs  under  the  code, 
will  remain  one  of  the  season’s  mysteries. 

CORN  NEGLECTED — There  has  been  little  activ¬ 
ity  in  canned  corn  during  the  week,  either  on  spots  or 
futures,  and  the  market  remains  quotably  unchanged 
on  all  grades  and  sizes  in  the  absence  of  important 
business. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — Business  in  new  pack 
stringless  beans  has  been  rather  quiet  during  the  week. 
After  loading  up  at  the  extremely  low  prices  named  by 
some  canneries  several  weeks  ago,  distributors  are  ap¬ 
parently  well  covered  on  their  prompt  and  nearby  re¬ 
quirements,  and  are  not  disposed  to  take  on  additional 
offerings  at  current  prices.  The  bean  canners  find 
themselves  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  vir¬ 
tually  dumped  a  large  percentage  of  their  pack  at  un- 
remunerative  prices,  and  find  themselves  facing  an  in¬ 
active  demand,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  on  further 
sales. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Active — Corn  Situation  Critical,  Price  Advances  Due — Toma¬ 
toes  Stronger,  Packing  Begins — Peas  Selling — Salmon  Down 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  10,  1934. 

HE  BLUE  EAGLE’S  BIRTHDAY— Congratula¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Editor — congratulations,  Mr.  Judge — 
atta  boy.  Judge — you  tell  ’em — The  Canning 
Trade.  These  and  similar  expressions  were  heard 
around  this  market  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week. 


The  occasion  (do  we  have  to  tell  you  readers)  was 
your  editorial  in  the  last  issue  (August  6th)  and  the 
presentation  of  the  letter  N.  R.  A.  sent  to  the  salesmen 
of  America.  In  a  city  beridden  and  distressed  by  a 
partisan  and  biased  press,  it  is  particularly  refreshing 
to  have  such  a  worthy  letter  as  this  referred  to — ap¬ 
pear  in  the  leading  Trade  Paper  of  the  Canning  In¬ 
dustry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  paragraph  will 
prompt  those  who  might  have  missed  reading  your 
last  week’s  issue,  to  dig  it  up — it’s  worth  the  while. 

THE  WEATHER — Overheard  a  conversation  this 
morning : 

(Jim)  :  “Good  morning  Bill,  how  are  you?” 

(Bill)  :  “Oh,  guess  I’m  getting  old  as  the  hot  wea¬ 
ther  is  just  a  little  too  much.” 

(Jim)  :  “You’re  not  getting  old,  it  is  just  because 
we’ve  had  too  much  of  it.  Just  think,  ever  since  late 
April  nothing  but — hot  weather  and — drouth  and  more 
hot  weather  and  drouth.” 

(Bill)  :  “Guess  that’s  right.” 

GENERAL  MARKET — Activity  prevails  and  large 
buying  is  reported  by  the  various  factors-  Apparently 
there  are  no  weak  spots.  The  forward  look  is  that  of 
confidence.  Canned  food  values  will  undoubtedly  rule 
at  higher  points  as  the  year  develops.  One  thing  is  a 
certainty,  i.  e.,  the  increased  acreage  that  was  planted 
this  year  in  the  major  vegetable  items,  like  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes,  green  beans,  etc.,  will  not  produce  any  bur¬ 
densome  packs  that  will  cause  depressive  markets.  Old 
Mother  Nature  has  again  proven  that  she  must  be 
reckoned  with  at  all  times. 

CORN — This  item  occupies  the  spotlight  this  week. 
Continued  torrid  weather  has  added  to  the  corn  can¬ 
ners’  woes.  A  few’  sections  have  had  some  light  show¬ 
ers,  relieving  somewhat  the  late  crop  but  in  the  main 
— it  is  truly  a  sad  story.  If  normal  consuming  power 
prevailed;  if  so  many  people  were  not  on  the  relief 
rolls — then  you  w’ould  see  a  real  advancing  market  on 
corn.  The  only  thing  that  will  keep  corn  from  ad¬ 
vancing  (so  a  prominent  authority  stated  yesterday) 
is  the  consuming  buying  power. 

No.  2  tin  standard  corn  today  is  practically  unavail¬ 
able  at  75c  F.  0.  B.  either  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  or  Wis¬ 
consin  cannery.  No.  2  fancy  whole  grain  corn  is  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce  and  short  deliveries  against  future  con¬ 
tracts  the  order  of  the  day.  Fancy  cream  style  corn 
is  also  very  strong  and  very  few  sellers.  Some  sales 
have  been  made  during  the  past  few  days  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  levels :  No.  2  tin  standard  narrow  grain  at  80c 
factory;  No.  10  tin  extra  standard  narrow  grain  at 
$4.25  factory ;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  corn  at  85c  factory;  but  the  real  trouble  is — 
to  find  sellers.  There  are  plenty  of  buyers. 

TOMATOES — A  mere  handful  of  Indiana  tomato 
canners  started  this  past  week  but  the  early  pack  was 
a  short  shift,  i.  e.,  soon  over.  The  regular  pack  will 
hardly  start  much  before  the  20th  of  this  month.  The 
market  is  very  much  stronger.  Everyone  realizes  now 
that  the  yield  is  going  to  be  much  lighter  than  antici¬ 
pated.  What  with  wilt,  light  setting,  blossoms  blasted, 
etc.,  all  hopes  for  a  bumper  crop  have  gone  glimmer¬ 
ing.  Today’s  ruling  market  in  Indiana  is:  standard 
Indiana:  No.  1  tin  45c,  No.  2  tin  75c,  No.  2V^  tfn  $1.00, 
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No.  10  tin  $3.00;  extra  standard  Indiana:  No.  1  tin 
50c,  No.  2  tin  80c,  No.  21/2  tin  $1.05,  No.  10  tin  $3.25. 

PEAS — Every  day  sees  volume  business  recorded. 
$1.10  F.  0.  B.  Wisconsin  cannery  is  the  bottom  on  any¬ 
thing  in  the  No.  2  tin  standard  grade,  either  Alaskas 
or  sweets.  Anything  at  less,  can  be  marked  down  as 
poor  quality  and  really  below  standard.  There  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  No.  1  tins  as  well  as  No.  10  tins. 
Equally  is  there  a  great  scarcity  of  fancy  Alaskas  as 
well  as  fancy  sweets  in  all  sized  containers  and  all  sift¬ 
ings.  The  pea  market  seems  to  be  secure  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Wisconsin  and  Mich¬ 
igan  are  now  packing  the  item  but  canners  generally 
are  holding  at  prices  materially  above  the  going  prices 
with  the  result  that  little  business  is  passing.  Crop 
prospects  are  by  no  means  good. 

BEETS — This  item  is  developing  interest  and  an 
enlarged  business  is  developing  in  prices  the  same  as 
quoted  last  week. 

SALMON — The  trade  had  a  bit  of  a  shock  this 
morning  when  lower  prices  were  quoted  out  of  Seattle. 
Just  why  this  decline,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
explain.  The  long  hot  summer  should  have  increased 
consumer  demand  for  salmon  to  a  marked  degree.  To¬ 
day’s  quotations  are:  No.  1  tall  Alaska  Reds  at  $1.60; 
No.  1  tall  medium  Reds  at  $1.30;  No.  1  tall  Alaska 
Pinks  at  $1.00;  No.  1  tall  Alaska  Chums  at  90c. 

SHRIMP — Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  this  market  over  the  announcement  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  that  there  will  be  a  combination  of  sales  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  better  quality  shrimp 
canners.  The  details  have  not  yet  reached  anyone  here 
but  those  who  have  been  doing  most  of  the  talking, 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

SHRIMP — Meanwhile,  new  pack  shrimp  for  ship¬ 
ment  last  half  of  this  month  has  been  quoted  on  the 
following  levels:  No.  1  fancy  large  at  $1.10;  No.  1 
fancy  Medium  at  $1.05;  No.  1  fancy  small  at  $1.00; 
F.  0.  B.  Gulf  points. 

LOBSTER — The  total  pack  of  Canadian  canned 
lobster  will  approximate  this  year  140,000  cases.  The 
pack  in  1933  was  about  110,000  cases  but  there  was  a 
substantial  carryover  from  1932,  estimated  by  some 
as  high  as  40,000  cases.  This  year,  the  market 
opened  with  bare  floors,  with  no  carryover  and  au¬ 
thorities  maintain  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  at 
least  30  to  35,000  cases  before  the  new  1935  pack  will 
be  ready. 

CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS— The  Great  Fair  is 
holding  Chicago  Week  now  and  every  day  sees  record 
crow’ds.  The  hot  weather  that  prevailed  during  June 
and  July,  held  the  attendance  down  somewhat  with 
the  result  that  up  to  August  1st,  the  total  attendance 
was  but  80  per  cent  of  last  year  on  the  same  date.  It 
looks,  however,  as  if  that  will  be  more  than  picked 
up  during  the  next  few  months.  The  Fair  is  unques¬ 
tionably  bigger,  better  and  greater  than  last  year 
and  all  visitors  who  attended  in  1933,  voice  that  senti¬ 
ment.  Remember,  the  Century  of  Progress  will  re¬ 
main  all  during  October.  Don’t  fail  to  admonish 
your  readers  to  attend. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Season  Opens  With  Limited  Pack  Due  to  Scarcity  — 
Gulf  City  Canning  Company  Erecting  New  Plant — Beans 
Cleaned  Up 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  10, 1934. 

EASON  OPENS — The  shrimp  canning  season  in 
Alabama  opened  on  August  1,  but  not  many 
shrimp  were  packed  the  first  week,  because  they 
are  scarce. 

However,  there  are  about  175  boats  out  trawling  and 
if  shrimp  hit  in  the  bay,  the  factories  should  be  able 
to  get  a  good  many  shrimp. 

The  shrimp  in  the  bay  at  this  time  of  the  year  are 
mostly  small,  hence  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question  to 
get  large  prawn. 

As  the  season  advances,  the  shrimp  in  the  bay  get 
larger,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  small  and 
medium  shrimp  are  the  only  two  grades  available. 

For  eating  purposes,  the  medium  shrimp  are  more 
desirable,  being  tenderer,  therefore  they  should  bring 
the  highest  price  when  canned,  but  for  shipping  pur¬ 
pose  in  their  raw  state,  the  larger  shrimp  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  because  they  carry  better,  hence  the  large 
prawn  are  more  desirable  for  selling  raw,  headless  for 
they  don’t  mash  up  and  break  when  shipped  iced  in 
barrels  and  boxes.  Then  too,  it  is  less  trouble  for  the 
housewife  to  peel  or  hull  large  shrimp. 

The  housewife  being  accustomed  to  having  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  the  large  headless  raw  shrimp  than 
the  smaller  ones  at  the  retail  market  has  been  lead  to 
believe  that  the  large  shrimp  are  the  best  for  eating, 
hence  she  has  been  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
large  canned  shrimp.  On  the  other  hand,  as  large 
prawn  are  scarcer  and  more  expensive  to  produce,  the 
canners  have  to  charge  more  for  them,  whereas  if  we 
had  a  proper  conservation  law  that  would  protect  the 
young  shrimp,  there  would  be  more  large  shrimp  avail¬ 
able. 

Three  sea  food  canneries  started  operations  at  Bayou 
La  Batre,  Alabama,  on  August  1  and  they  are  the 
Bayou  Packing  Company,  the  Deer  River  Packing 
Company,  and  the  Independent  Packing  Company. 
These  factories  will  give  employment  to  about  600  per¬ 
sons,  such  as  fishermen  and  factory  labor,  which  will 
greatly  liven  up  things  in  the  Bayou  La  Batre  com¬ 
munity. 

However,  the  shrimp  canning  operations  will  receive 
a  set-back  in  Alabama  the  latter  part  of  this  month, 
because  the  Alabama  Deep  Sea  Rodeo  takes  place  here 
on  August  27,  28  and  29,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
shrimp  boats  have  been  engaged  or  chartered  for  the 
Rodeo,  which  will  cause  them  to  knock  off  shrimping 
and  take  out  fishing  parties  in  the  Rodeo  for  the  three 
days. 

The  Deep  Sea  Rodeo  here  has  become  an  annual  af¬ 
fair  and  it  draws  sports  from  all  over  the  country. 
Valuable  prizes  are  offered  and  it  is  a  great  sport  fish¬ 
ing  for  tarpons,  king  mackerel,  Spanish  mackerel,  ca- 
vallas,  bonita  and  other  deep  water  fish,  which  abound 
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in  the  Gulf  waters  of  this  locality  at  this  time  of  the  CALIFORNIA  MARKET 


year. 

The  shrimp  season  for  canning  will  open  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  on  August  10,  which  is  five  days  earlier  than  it 
has  been  heretofore. 

The  Louisiana  conservation  department  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  permits  for  fishing  in  Louisiana  waters 
will  be  issued  out  of  their  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  office 
beginning  August  8,  to  all  Mississippi  boats  that  want 
to  fish  in  Louisiana  waters.  Grant’s  pass  will  be  re¬ 
tained  as  the  port  of  entry,  the  same  as  it  was  last 
year,  where  boats  are  required  to  stop  on  their  return 
to  Mississippi. 

The  Mississippi  sea  food  commission  met  at  Biloxi 
on  August  6  and  agreed  to  open  the  shrimp  canning 
season  on  August  10  to  conform  with  the  date  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Louisiana  conservation  department,  so 
the  shrimp  canning  season  will  be  in  full  swing  in  this 
section  on  and  after  August  10. 

The  raiarket  on  canned  shrimp  is  strong  and  orders 
are  coming  in  by  telephone  and  telegraph  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  which  indicates  that  the  canned 
shrimp  market  is  practically  bare  of  shrimp. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  small;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  F.  O.  B.  factory. 

NEW  CANNERY — The  old  Lundy  sea  food  canning 
plant  site  at  Ocean  Springs,  Mississippi  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Gulf  City  Canning  Company,  Inc.,  for  the 
erection  of  a  factory  to  can  shrimp  and  oysters.  This 
enterprise  is  welcomed  by  the  community  because  it 
will  give  employment  to  about  twenty  boats  and  150 
persons. 

OKRA — The  okra  pack  is  still  moving  along,  but  it 
will  hardly  last  very  much  longer,  because  the  acreage 
planted  was  not  big.  Nevertheless,  the  yield  has  been 
good  which  has  helped  to  stretch  out  the  pack. 

We’ve  had  showers  all  along  in  this  locality,  which 
has  brightened  up  vegetation  the  past  two  weeks  and 
has  helped  the  okra  crop. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  2; 
$1.15  for  No.  2>/2,  and  $3.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  F. 
0.  B.  cannery. 

BEANS — The  market  continues  strong  on  beans, 
but  it  is  doing  the  canners  of  this  section  very  little 
good  now  as  they  have  disposed  of  practically  all  they 
had.  At  the  same  time  the  canners  have  no  kick  com¬ 
ing  to  them,  because  they  received  a  fair  price  for  their 
pack,  which  is  about  the  same  as  they  would  get  now 
if  they  had  any  to  sell,  therefore  the  ones  that  are  feel¬ 
ing  pretty  bad  over  it  are  those  that  sacrificed  their 
pack  without  any  good  reason. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  80c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2;  $1.10  for  No.  21/^,  and  $4  per  dozen  for 
No.  10,  F.  O.  B.  factory. 


By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Ccunning  Trade’* 

Maritime  Workers  Return  to  Work  After  83  Days  of  Striking — 
Improved  Conditions  Satisfactory  to  Farm  Labor — “Cot”  Pack 
Even  Shorter  Than  Anticipated — Good  Salmon  Pack  Reported — 
Big  Surplus  of  Canning  Clings;  May  Be  Packed  For  Needy 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  9th,  1934. 

ACK  TO  WORK — Sunshine  is  a  bit  brighter  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  particularly  in  California,  as  a 
result  of  the  return  to  work  of  striking  longshore¬ 
men  and  maritime  workers,  ending  a  strike  of  eighty- 
three  days  which  brought  stagnation  to  business  and 
commerce.  Stalled  ships  are  being  moved,  thousands 
of  tons  of  merchandise  are  being  delivered  after  long 
delay,  and  business  in  all  lines  is  being  quickened. 
Strikers  and  shipowners  have  submitted  their  differ¬ 
ences  to  arbitration,  as  should  have  been  done  in  the 
beginning,  and  a  suffering  public  will  buckle  down  and 
pay  the  bill  for  the  unsavory  mess  that  has  been 
cooked  up. 

FARM  LABOR  SATISFIED— T.  A.  Reardon,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations,  recently  reported  to  the  Governor’s  Council 
that  there  has  been  little  labor  trouble  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  of  late,  in  contrast  to  the  experience  of  last 
year.  He  attributed  the  pleasant  relationship  to  im¬ 
provements  in  camp  conditions  and  in  better  wages, 
and  urged  that  further  improvement  be  made  as  the 
best  means  of  quieting  discontent.  Neither  growers 
nor  canners  were  proud  of  the  wage  scales  paid  last 
year  or  the  conditions  under  which  workers  lived. 
Higher  prices  for  their  products  have  enabled  them 
to  pay  higher  wage  scales  this  year. 

APRICOTS — Those  who  felt  that  canners  were 
crying  wolf  when  they  predicted  a  small  pack  of  apri¬ 
cots  and  raised  prices  in  accordance  are  finding  that 
the  situation  was  underestimated,  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  The  pack  has  proved  a  very  light  one  and  the 
tentative  prices  brought  out  now  seem  low  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  in  the  revised  lists.  Holdings  in 
first  hands  are  already  limited  to  a  few  grades  and 
sizes  and  some  canners  are  sold  up  completely,  with 
others  having  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  their  packs 
unsold.  Early  in  June,  when  packing  was  already  un¬ 
der  way,  $1.80  was  top  price  for  No.  2V2  choice,  but 
this  is  now  selling  at  $2.20,  where  available.  At  that 
time.  No.  10  choice  could  be  had  for  $6.  It  is  now 
quoted  at  $7  and  $7.25. 

PEACHES — Reports  are  coming  from  distributing 
centers  to  the  effect  that  California  canners  are  offer¬ 
ing  concessions  from  opening  lists  to  get  action  on 
cling  peaches.  Canners  brand  the  reports  as  pure 
bunk.  They  acknowledge  that  business  of  late  has 
been  limited  but  declare  that  this  was  not  unexpected. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

‘‘A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


In  July,  when  it  was  quite  evident  that  opening  prices 
were  to  be  higher  than  those  on  spot  goods,  the  trade 
bought  freely  and  it  was  quite  logical  to  expect  that 
sales  would  slow  down  when  higher  prices  were  named. 
They  declare  that  business  on  new  pack  peaches  has 
been  fully  up  to  expectations.  Canners  are  paying 
from  $7  to  $10  a  ton  more  for  fruit  this  year  than  last. 
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and  other  costs  have  also  mounted,  so  that  higher 
prices  were  absolutely  necessary.  Once  again,  too, 
the  pack  is  being  curtailed  with  Federal  approval. 

PEARS — California  and  Northwest  pears  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  about  the  same  price  this  year,  instead  of  at 
a  regional  differential.  No.  2i/o  choice  are  quoted  at 
$1.85  in  both  districts,  with  featured  brands  selling 
for  ten  cents  a  dozen  more.  The  outlook  is  for  good 
packs,  with  no  restriction  on  the  output.  The  trade 
evidently  looks  on  the  new  prices  with  favor,  since  a 
substantial  business  has  been  booked. 

SALMON — While  opening  prices  on  new  pack  sal¬ 
mon  were  lower  than  had  been  expected,  some  of  the 
larger  buyers  seem  inclined  to  hold  off  placing  orders 
and  trading  is  described  as  spotty.  Some  weak  hold¬ 
ers  of  Alaska  reds  have  been  located  and  sales  are 
reported  at  $1.60.  This  compares  with  an  opening  at 
$1.70  for  featured  brands  and  $1.65  for  regular  run. 
This  season’s  pack  has  been  a  good  one  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  total  about  2,000,000  cases,  leading  buyers  to 
believe  that  prices  may  soften.  There  is  a  holdover 
from  last  year,  but  this  is  in  the  hands  of  two  holders, 
the  Alaska  Packers’  Association  and  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby.  Buyers  waiting  for  a  decline  in  price  may 
get  a  rude  jolt  if  the  plan  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  close  the  Bristol  Bay  area  to  fishing  next  year  is 
carried  through.  Frank  T.  Bell,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Fisheries,  was  in  Seattle  recently,  follow¬ 
ing  a  six  weeks’  tour  of  Alaska,  and  is  credited  with 
the  statement  that  the  Bristol  Bay  district  was  to  be 
closed  next  year  in  an  effort  to  build  up  the  short  year 
of  the  salmon  run.  In  1920  the  run  was  practically 
a  failure,  in  1925  it  was  a  little  better,  but  in  1930 
it  was  again  at  low  ebb.  Fisheries  experts  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  what  a  complete  layoff  on  a  short  year 
will  do. 

SURPLUS  OF  CANNING  CLINGS— Huge  quantities 
of  cling  peaches  will  go  to  waste  this  year  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  unless  Federal  agencies  arrange  for  handling 
the  surplus.  Little  more  than  one  half  the  crop  will 
be  packed  in  the  regular  way  under  the  curtailment 
plan  that  has  been  adopted.  The  California  State 
Grange  has  appealed  to  the  Federal  Relief  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  make  purchases  of  the  fruit  and  arrange 
with  canners  to  pack  it  for  distribution  to  the  needy. 
The  proposal  is  under  consideration. 

IN  PORT  AFTER  ACCIDENT— The  salmon  can¬ 
nery  tender  Otsego,  formerly  the  German  raider  Eitel 
Friedrich,  operated  by  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  is  safe 
at  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska,  following  an  accident  in 
Bristol  Bay.  More  than  five  hundred  cannery  work¬ 
ers  were  aboard  at  the  time,  together  with  a  cargo  of 
125,000  cases  of  salmon. 

F.  B.  PETERSON  DEAD — Frank  B.  Peterson, 
president  of  the  Red  Salmon  Canning  Company,  passed 
away  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  July  31.  He  was  a 
native  of  this  city  and  had  for  years  been  identified 
with  the  salmon  packing  industry  in  Alaska. 

BOOTH  PLANT  DAMAGED  BY  FIRE— The  plant 
of  the  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  Pittsburg,  Calif.,  packers 
of  sardines  and  vegetables,  was  recently  damaged  by 
fire.  The  blaze  was  extinguished  after  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  $4,000  had  been  done. 


Crop  Reports 

(  Coittiuucd  from  S  ) 

CUCUMBERS 

RIPON,  WIS.,  August  6th,  1934 — Crop  is  about  10 
days  later  than  normal.  Early  plantings  are  showing 
signs  of  dying.  Later  planting  looks  fair  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  fair  yield,  if  weather  conditions  remain 
satisfactory,  with  a  late  fall.  Our  acreage  is  25  per 
cent  larger  than  last  year  and  our  carryover  is  about 
50  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

FRUIT 

FROSTPROOF,  FLA.,  August  5th,  1934— Grape¬ 
fruit:  We  will  have  a  normal  crop,  providing  we  do 
not  have  any  storms.  Crop  is  in  good  condition,  but 
would  say  two  to  four  weeks  later  than  last  year. 

HARRINGTON,  ME.,  August  6th,  1934  —  Blue¬ 
berries:  Crop  has  been  severely  injured  by  dry 
weather.  Prospective  yield  less  than  50  per  cent. 
Rains  during  the  last  week  have  improved  quality  of 
berries,  but  there  will  be  a  small  crop. 

MAKING  APPLE  BRANDY 

The  new  apple  brandy  plant  of  the  Speas  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  at  Sebastopol,  California,  started  op¬ 
erations  July  5,  and  from  preliminary  reports  the 
product  appears  to  be  of  exceptional  quality. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  apple  brandy 
plants  in  the  world,  and  while  this  season,  on  account 
of  a  rather  short  apple  crop  in  the  Sebastopol  district, 
the  plant  is  only  operating  at  one-third  of  its  capacity, 
the  production  is  running  from  sixty  to  seventy  barrels 
of  100  proof  brandy  per  day. 

The  distilling  apparatus  was  especially  designed  and 
built  under  the  supervision  of  the  Speas  Research  and 
Engineering  staff  so  as  to  promote  the  formation  of 
a  maximum  amount  of  esters,  and  laboratory  reports 
seem  to  indicate  a  very  sati.sfactory  performance  in 
this  regard. 

The  finished  product  is  being  .stored  in  a  four-story 
concrete  wareht)use  of  10,000  barrel  capacity,  and 
probably  will  be  placed  on  the  market  this  fall. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Colossal,  No.  2^ .  t2.45 

Peeled.  No.  2^^ . . . 

Large,  No.  2Vi .  t2.4& 

Peeled,  No.  2% . .  . . 

Medium.  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  .  t2.00 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

RAKED  BEANS$ 


16  oz . . . 46  ........ 

No.  2%  . 80  - 

No.  10  .  2.70  - 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .721/4  t-72% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.50  t3.50 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t-70 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.60  t3.60 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.35  tl-35 

No.  10  .  6.76  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.05  tl.lO 

No.  10  .  6.26  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 85  . 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 75  t.75 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Whole,  No.  2% .  - . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Cut,  No.  2% . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 3.76  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3,50  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 

Balto.  N.Y, 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 8214 . 

No.  2Vs  .  1.05  tl.l5 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.70  13.75 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  214  . 96  .90 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  .  2.90  *2.90 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2^ . .  .  tl.lB 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *3.40 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 


No.  2  . 80  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes).., . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .66  . 

No.  21/4  . 85  t.80 

No.  3  . 90  t.85 

No.  10  .  2.76  *2.60 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No,  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


Standard,  No.  1 . 45  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 421/2  t.42'/4 

No.  2  . : . 721/2  t.72V4 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  t.671/2 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  tl.OO 

No.  10  .  3.35  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.25  13.15 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 471/4 . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.25  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 421/4 . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.60  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 


Canned  Fruits 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  *.95 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  t.82'/4 

Standard,  No.  2 .  *.80 

Standard,  No.  10 .  ........ 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60  ........ 

No.  2%  _  -76 - 

No.  10  .  2.90  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  3.76  _ _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 
Standard,  No.  2 . 

■«o.  '10  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . - . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28_ . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s__..»-.._-„...... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  6s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68...»...........«........ 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  3 . . . . . 

No.  10  . 


.76  . 

1.60  . 

1.26  . 

1.10  *1.15 
1.06  *1.06 

"e.oo 

6.76  . 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . .  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.75  3.60 

Pa..  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.00  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2V> .  2.00  t2.10 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 .  *2.35 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2_ . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water .  5.25  . 

No.  2,  Preserved .  ........ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  7.00  t6.50 

CHERRIES* 


Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2. 


White  Syrup.  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.26  . 

California  Standard,  2*4 . 

Choice,  No.  2*4 .  t2.16 

Fancy.  No.  2*4 .  *2.30 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . .  . 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 67*4 . 

No.  2  .  tl.20 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  . .  4.60  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2*4..  1.60  . 

Fancy  .  *2.10 

Choice  .  2.00  *1.85 

Standard,  No.  ....... 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Califoniia  Standard,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C.  1.45  *1.40 


Choice,  No.  2M>,  Y.  C . ' .  l!60  *1.50 

Fancy.  No.  2*4,  Y.  C .  *1.70 


Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No"  l’ fails.'." 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  io.  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2*4 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2*4 . . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


2.26  tl.80 

_  *1.70 

.  tl.60 

.  *1.46 

'loo  t's.'eo 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wsrter,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Ssnrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2'/. .  2.35  •i-2.50 

No.  10s  .  8.00  *8.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans,  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.00 

*4-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  *2.90 

*4-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 1.70 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . ; . 

6  oz .  1.10  *1.10 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  *2.10 

Selects,  6  oz. . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.72*4*1.60 

Flat.  No.  *4 .  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  *4 . .  1.17*4 _ 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.20  *1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  *4 . 80  _ 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.10  ....... 

Flat,  No.  *4 .  1.86  _ 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.16  *1.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22*4 . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

*4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.90 

*4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *3.26 

*4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

*4  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.60 

*4  Mustard,  keyless .  2.50  *2.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36  *2.60 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  . 

TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White,  *4s  .  7.30  ........ 

White,  Is  _  18.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  *4s .  4.86  . 

Blue  Fin.  Is . . . . . . . . . 

Striped,  *48  .  3.66  „....„ 

Striped,  *48  .  6.00  ...... 

Striped,  Is  .  8.85  . 

Yellow,  *4a.  Fancy .  4.66  „...„ 

Yellows,  J/.s,  Fancy .  7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  .  13.65  . 
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This  sweet  red  spice  of  exceptional 
purity,  improves  appearance  and  flavor, 
and  increases  the  consistency  of  tomato 
products. 

For  brilliant,  fine  flavored  Catsup,  To¬ 
mato  Sauce  for  Pork  and  Beans,  Spas- 
hetti,  French  Dressing,  etc. 

"An  American  Product"  Grown  by 
farmers  of  USA 

Price  at  lowest  point. 
Arrange  for  needs  Now. 

CHILI  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  LTD. 

1841-43  E.  50th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

160  E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  sauing  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  arc  welcome. 


APOLOGIES 

Recently  a  certain  citizen  was  invited  to  dinner  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  leadinj?  men  of  his  locality. 
At  the  dinner  table  he  was  placed  opposite  a  goose. 
The  lady  of  the  house  was  placed  on  the  visitor’s  left. 
Seeing  the  goose,  he  remarked : 

‘‘Shall  I  sit  so  close  to  this  bird?” 

No  sooner  had  he  spoken  the  words  than  he  sus¬ 
pected  that  they  might  be  misunderstood.  Nervously 
he  turned  to  the  lady  on  his  left  and  offered  an 
apology. 

‘‘Excuse  me,”  he  stammered,  as  he  bowed  to  her, 
‘‘1  should  have  said  this  roasted  goose.” 

1 M  P  E  R  T I N  E  N  T  ( J  U  E  S  IT  O  N 
Liza:  ‘‘Ah  wants  a  })air  o’  shoes  foh  mah  little  gal.” 
Clerk:  ‘‘Black  kid.” 

Liza:  ‘‘You’ll  just  mind  yo’  own  business  an’  git 
me  dem  shoes.” 


ON  TIME 

J\1  other  (Sharply) — 1  told  you  to  notice  when  the 
milk  would  boil  over. 

Small  Son — 1  did,  mother.  It  was  ten  past  eight. 

WELL  MATCHED 

The  list  of  prize  winners  at  a  recent  picnic  read: 

‘‘Mrs.  Smith  won  the  ladies’  rolling  pin  throwing 
contest  by  hurling  a  pin  seventy-five  feet. 

‘‘Mr.  Smith  won  the  hundred  yard  dash.” 

PUTTING  ON  WHITE  AIRS 

As  the  colored  doorman  ran  down  to  open  the 
limousine  door,  he  tripped  and  rolled  down  the  last 
four  steps. 

‘‘For  heaven’s  sake,  be  careful,”  cried  the  club 
manager,  ‘‘they'll  think  you’re  a  member.” 

DROWNED  OUT 

Mrs.  Newly-Rich  was  recounting  to  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  the  thrilling  events  of  the  night  before,  when  the 
house  had  been  burgled.  ‘‘As  a  matter  of  fact,”  she 
said,  ‘‘we  were  eating  our  soup — ” 

‘‘Then,  of  course,”  interrupted  the  candid  friend, 
"none  of  you  heard  anything.” 

SLAPPING  BACK 

Barber — Your  head  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  shampoo, 
sir. 

Hardware  Dealer  —  Yes,  and  your  house  needs 
painting,  but  I  don’t  nag  you  about  it. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTEK.  for  Chain  DcTlees. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  ParinB  Machines.  See  ParinB  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit, 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Fooda. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 
Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach,  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chiesrgo. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS.  Tin.  Ail  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heckin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  (jo.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ajrars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Clhapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Produeta. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Cheeks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

CATSUP  SPICE  (Powdered  Pimiexo). 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLEIRS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co„  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Momu.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  (3o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Cap.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencus 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkapip  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Cap  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (jo..  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookei’s.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  111. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catoup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Seils  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  lor  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Bprasue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Saiem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bimpson  &  D'oeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago, 
xtogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F,  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets, 
baling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont, 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SELVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SPICES,  for  Pickles  (Pimiexo), 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

E.  J.  .lodge.  Alameda.  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Pipe,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

K.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners*  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

?*  5'  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

S'  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill, 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co..  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Rubins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salen^  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


For  CUT  STRING  BEANS 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc. 


For  Ailing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 
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Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  > 

BALTIMORE^  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


ASGROW 


SPECIALTIES  ALL 


Aasonatfli  (^vornttB,  Jnr 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
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BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEST 
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